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Whether the exclusive right to print a prayer- 
book is against the anti-trust laws of the State 
was a question raised before Justice Smith of 
the Supreme Court yesterday in an action 
brought by John Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, 
to enjoin the Christian Press Association Pub- 
lishing Company from selling the authorized 
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less than $1.25 and from giving more than cer- 
tain discounts to thetrade. The plaintiffs also 
asked for $10,000 damages for alleged violations 
by the defendants of an agreement to main- 
tain the rates for the sale of the book. 


Justice Smith said that he would want briefs 


273-281 Mulberry Street, 


on the legal questions raised, and particularly 
on the matter as to whether the defendants are, 
as assignees of the copyright, bound by the 


terms of the assignors contract, 


The Catholic Book Exchange, 
120 W. 60th Street, New York, 
has secured a very large consignment 
of these books, in plain and fancy 
bindings, and is prepared to sell them 
at exceedingly low rates and with the 
largest discounts ever offered to the 
trade. 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGIATE EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY AUSTIN O’MALLEY, M.D., LL.D. 


HERE are in the United States 
180,000 students in 634 non-Catho- 
lic colleges or universities, includ- 
ing students in their preparatory 
departments. 422 of these institu- 
tions are called universities or col- 
leges, 54 are technical and agri- 
cultural colleges, and 161 are col- 
leges for girls exclusively. Of the 
422 called universities or general 
colleges not 100 really deserve the 
name college or university. The 

—_— N remainder are mere high schools, 
and many do not reach the grade of a high school. 

The Federal government and the State governments spend 
nearly six million dollars yearly on the agricultural colleges and 
the State universities; and according to the last available annual 
report of the United States Commissioner of Education there 
were appropriated during the scholastic year $24,052 by certain 
States for the use of colleges that are professedly sectarian. 
The money was distributed as follows: 

Ohio: $12,500 to Wilberforce University (African Methodist 
Episcopal); Tennessee: $1,050 to Knoxville College (United 
Presbyterian); New York: $452 to Alfred University (Seventh- 
Day Baptist); New Hampshire: $7,500 to Dartmouth College 
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(Congregational); Georgia: $250 to Nanny Lou Warthen College 
(M. E. South); Georgia : $300 to Methodist Episcopal College ; 
Florida: $2,000 to Florida Conference College (Methodist 
Episcopal). 

That Pennsylvania this year gave a single large appropria- 
tion to the Episcopalian Lehigh University is, of course, well 
known. Rutgers College, a Dutch Reformed institution, has 
been made the Agricultural College of the State of New 
Jersey, and it therefore receives $35,000 yearly from the Federal 
government. 

On February 3, 1898, Judge Hagner, of the Equity Court in 
Washington, D. C., ruled that it is unconstitutional for Congress 
to appropriate money for sectarian institutions. The court 
granted an injunction restraining the treasurer of the United 
States from paying to the directors of Providence Hospital, 
owned and managed by Sisters of Charity, any money belong- 
ing to the United States or the District of Columbia. In the 
same city, however, there is no objection to paying government 
money to the Protestant Garfield Hospital, which was built 
solely to oppose Providence Hospital. 

The State universities and the agricultural colleges are 


professedly non-sectarian, but they are all non-Catholic. There 
is a handful of Catholic professors in the law or medical schools 
connected with some of the State universities, but there are 
very few Catholic professors in the academic departments of 
these colleges. The presidents of the State institutions are often 
Protestant clergymen, and the trustees are seldom, if ever, 
Catholic. 


THE POLICY OF EXCLUSION, 


Professorships in any college are largely hereditary except 
in new foundations. Most of the faculty in any college were 
educated in that college, and picked out for special aptitude 
while still students. Catholic boys are not selected because the 
professors know these would not afterward be confirmed if 
offered as candidates for professorships. I know of two Catho- 
lic men, now professors in Catholic colleges, who were advised 
by Johns Hopkins professors not to study in preparation for 
academic professorships, because they could not get appointments 
of that kind in any non-Catholic college in the country. 

The inheritance of professorships should be borne in mind 
when comparing non-Catholic with Catholic faculties, It is 
often said that the non-Catholic college has the country to 
draw from, while the Catholic college, managed by a religious 
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congregation, must take its professors from that. congregation. 
The non-Catholic college has the country to-choose from, but 
in the vast majority of cases it selects professors from its own 
young men. The older the college the more it tends toward 
this method. Mio 

Although we have a Catholic population of at least 10,000,000 
that pays taxes to support non-Catholic ‘institutions, Catholics 
cannot get professorships because of religious prejudice, and the 
existence of the prejudice prevents Catholics from even prepar- 
ing for such work. If the disability were suddenly removed there 
would, therefore, be no Catholic men to accept offered positions. 
We could, however, get representative men, bishops and others, 
appointed as trustees, if these men would show interest in 
the matter. It is important that this step be taken, because 
in not a few of the Western and Southern State colleges there 
is much hostility to the Catholic Church evinced in literary 
and historical classes where Catholic students are present. The 
Eastern colleges are commonly more civilized in this respect. 
For example, in the Ohio State University at Columbus, in the 
winter of 1888-1889, the question, “ Resolved, that the Jesuits 
should be expelled from America,’’ was announced on the public 
bulletin board and debated. One of the defenders of the Jesuits 
said, among other remarks, that it was erroneous to think that 
Romish priests preached to ignorant Irish in Latin. They spoke 
in English, and “they actually use texts from the Bible.” The 
University of Texas also was notorious for this sort of thing. 
There are Catholic students, boys and girls, in all the State 
universities, and Catholic students will be present in these 
places in increasing numbers for many years to come. Such 
students should be protected by a just proportion of Catholic 
trustees. We should’ demand here nothing but our constitution- 
al rights, and if we do not get these the failure will be a 
result of our own cowardice. 

CATHOLIC STUDENTS IN NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGES, 
I endeavored to get an approximate notion of the number 
of Catholic students in attendance at non-Catholic collegiate in- 
stitutions in the United States, and the result of the inquiry is 
as follows: 
University of Pennsylvania, . University of Illinois, . ; 15 
Chicago University, ‘ : University of Indiana, . . 9 
Harvard, . : . : : University of Iowa, 5 
Yale, : ‘ / ‘ ‘ University of Kansas, . 

- Leland Stanford University, . University of Michigan, . 
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Princeton, ‘ ° ° » 442 University of Missouri, . . 27 
Cornell, . i P ‘ a; Ss University of Nebraska, ‘ 32 
Tulane University, . ; —— University of Nevada, . R 26 
St. John’s Coll. (Annapolis, Md.), 3 University of North Carolina, 3 
Brown University, . ‘ - 47 University of Ohio, ; ‘ 27 
University of Cincinnati, » 9 University of Washington, . 6 
Williams College, . ; 7 University of West Virginia, . 6 
Massachusetts Instit. of Tech., 7 University of Wisconsin, ‘ 118 
University of Idaho, ° ‘ 2 9 Presbyterian Colleges, , 18 

There are 19 Catholic cadets at Annapolis, 29 at West Point 
(8.9 per cent. of the number of students), and 150 Catholic 
Indians at Carlisle, but only about 80 of these Indians go te 
Mass. These three Federal institutions are not included in the 
college statistics. 

In these 37 institutions there are 1,452 Catholic students, ac- 
cording to the statistics given above. There is good reason for 
deeming these numbers exact except in the case of Harvard, 
where the number, I think, is too large, and of Princeton and 
Chicago universities, for which the numbers are most probably 
too small. 

Of the 201 Catholic students at Pennsylvania University 
only 15 are in the academic department ; the remainder are dis- 
tributed as follows: 101 are in the medical department, 48 are 
studying law, 32 are studying dentistry, and 5 are in the 
veterinary college. Of the 115 at Yale, 50 are in the academic 
department and 65 in the professional schools. At Michigan 
University 40 are in literary courses, 36 at law, 22 at medicine, 
and 22 in other professional courses. At the University of 
Nevada 13 are in literary courses and 13 in other courses; at 
the University of Indiana 8 are in literary courses and I is 
studying law. The two Catholics at the University of Idaho 
are in literary courses. It was not possible to find the distribu- 
tion in courses for the other colleges mentioned here. 

There are, then, 1,452 Catholic students in less than six per 
centum of the non-Catholic colleges of the United States. The 
colleges heard from are those that contain most of the Catholic 
students that are studying in non-Catholic institutions, but there 
must be no inconsiderable number scattered throughout the re- 
maining 95 per centum of these institutions in the country. 


IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES. 


In Hoffmann’s Directory for 1897 we find 80 Catholic institu- 
tions in the United States which are called colleges. These 
institutions had 14,352 students, if the preparatory boys are in- 
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cluded. To 51 of the 80 colleges I sent letters asking for statistics, 
and answers were received from 35. The average proportion of 
preparatory boys to regular collegiate students in the thirty- 
five colleges was two to one. This ratio would give 4,764 re- 
gular collegiate students in the 80 colleges to put in comparison 
with the 1,452 Catholic collegiate students in less than 6 per 
centum of the non-Catholic colleges in the country. 

If we add the number of students in our secular and religious 
seminaries to the number given for the colleges, we have 20,261 
students, collegiate and preparatory—about one-ninth of the 
number of students in all the non-Catholic colleges in the 
United States. There is a very small number of Protestants 
in our colleges—11I5 in 26 Jesuit colleges and 110 in Notre 
Dame, for example, and in both cases these are nearly all pre- 
paratory boys. There are only 12 non-Catholic boys in the col- 
legiate courses at Notre Dame. 


AN IMMENSE EXPENDITURE FOR A MINUTE GAIN. 


Suppose we reckon the cost of the education of each of these 
20,261 boys at one hundred dollars a year. This is a low 
estimate: a boy that is a “day scholar” in a college will cost 
his parents, for tuition and books, nearly one hundred dollars, 
and the boys in the numerous boarding colleges will expend 
three to six hundred. dollars a year. Say, then, each of these 
boys costs us $100 annually, we Catholics are expending $2,026,100 
a year on private collegiate education, or within $127,000 of 
the amount of money appropriated last year by all the States 
in the Union for the State universities. We spend enough 
money to pay the running expense of a good college in every 
State in the Republic, and what are we getting for this money? 
We might have and should have universities like the Pennsyl- 
vania, or Harvard, or Yale. 

I am not finding fault with the noble men who in poverty 
and toil have built up the collegiate institutions we have, with- 
out any hope of earthly recompense, without salary, often with- 
out proper food and clothing. I am merely drawing attention 
to our misdirected struggles, to the indifference of our people 
to all unity of endeavor. We complain about the scantiness of 
our resources while we are throwing millions of dollars into 
holes in the ground. 

Not a few American Catholics think their colleges are pri- 
vate institutions managed for the money there is in them. 
This class looks upon colleges as boarding-houses. In reality, 
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however, the board of students is but a comparatively small 
expense—buildings, professors, laboratories, libraries, a hundred 
other essentials are. the things that demand money for their 
efficiency. People seldom think of a college as they do of a 
parish church, but a good college, in view of its effect upon 
the church at large, is comparable with many parish churches, 

We have a handful of institutions beside the Catholic Uni- 
versity that are worthy the name of college, and these have at 
least a classical course up to the standard of the leading non: 
Catholic colleges. The names of these colleges cannot be given 
for obvious reasons: The colleges really worthy of the name 
have 973 collegiate students, and 1,693 preparatory students. 
With preparatory boys we have nothing to do here, as they 
are not college students. There are 1,452 Catholic collegiate 
students in less than six per centum of the non-Catholic col- 
leges in the country—479 more than there are in those of our 
own colleges that are really colleges. There are at least ten 
American universities any one of which has more collegiate 
students than these 973, and we Catholics number 10,000,000. 

It is true that the majority of these 1,452 students are in 
professional schools, but there is a large number in the literary 
departments, and the Catholic who thinks the faith of our boys 
safe in professional. schools knows nothing of the real life in 
such institutions. 


HOW TO GQ TO COLLEGE ON $200 A YEAR. 


Catholic boys go to the State or sectarian institutions to 
study law, medicine, engineering of one kind or another, biolo- 
gy in its various phases, chemistry, history, they take literary 
courses ending with philosophy, or they busy themselves with 
other divisions of learning. The causes of their choice of.a 
Protestant institution are many: proximity of the numerous 
large Protestant colleges to centres of population is one cause. 
Many boys can live at home while studying. The cost of 
living, moreover, can be made less at these institutions than it 
is at the Catholic residence colleges. Even at Harvard a boy 
can live for $372 a year, paying all expenses except clothing, 
and have the advantage of a private room. At great State 
universities, like the Michigan University, there are many stu- 
dents that pay nothing for tuition because they are citizens of 
the State; they get a comfortable room for 75 cents a week, 
they cook their own food on oil-stoves, they wear “sweaters” 
to avoid laundry-bills, and they are treated as well as the 
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wealthiest students. With the help of clubs a boy at.Ann Arbor 
that would spend $200 a year would be thought extravagant. 

Another cause of the defection is the dislike boys have for 
discipline. Human nature in any country is not fond of dis- 
cipline, and the youth in this “free country” is vehemently 
opposed to it. That is another platitude, but a bitter one, 
We Americans so often tell ourselves that we have a deeper re- 
spect for law than is possessed by any nation in existence that 
we actually take the joke seriously. We really have no respect 
for parent, priest, or governor, unless these persons are morally 
stronger than we are. When we find a strong man we make 
orations about the nobility of obedience and we march in line. 
Love for obedience as such, for its sacredness through the 
touch of God’s will on it, is almost unknown among us. Not 
boys alone, but men—and nota few of the latter are priests— 
think the discipline in our Catholic colleges too strict. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF A CATHOLIC COLLEGE? 


What is the very reason for existence of a Catholic college? 
If it is only to sharpen a boy’s wits, then in the name of com- 
mon sense why do we not turn the matter over to the State 
universities and keep our two million dollars of yearly expendi- 
ture in our pockets? The Catholic college is intended for the 
teaching of history that can talk for at least a page without 
lying, of literature that has the foulness cut out of it; we want 
‘‘narrow-minded,”’ expurgated literature, because we prefer to 
teach a boy the beauty in literature—he can learn the lechery 
thereof from the devil without the help of a professor. The 
Catholic college is also intended to teach the elements of 
metaphysics and ethics, to replace histories of erroneous sys- 
tems of philosophy and sneers at scholasticism made by men 
who, through ignorance of technical terminology, could not 
understand Catholic philosophy if they honestly tried to study 
it. It also teaches Christian doctrine; but almost half its work 
should be devoted to that moral education that is effected by 
discipline. The end of education is not so much learning as 
living, and intellectual education alone does not conduce to 
good living. 

President Jordan, of the Leland Stanford University, in the 
North American Review for October, 1897, said: “The Ameri- 
can University is changing year by year in its attitude towards 
matters of discipline. The tendency is to throw on the student, 
more and more, the responsibility for his work and his con- 
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duct.” Just so; and in December, 1897, President Jordan 
expelled 41 students for “inferiority in college work, immoral. 
ity, and vulgarity.” 

After a foot-ball victory last autumn a correspondent of 
the public press wrote of Yale: “ The intoxicated young men, 
to the number of nearly a thousand, thronged the lower streets 
of New Haven, while lewd women carried off scores of them 
to their resorts.” This sort of thing never happens in a Catho- 
lic college, yet small boys and big fools tell us to “treat our 
Catholic boys like men.” Perhaps it is wiser to treat them like 
the rash youngsters they are, who do not know everything and 
who have souls to save. Mr. Henri Labouchere calls a dis- 
ciplineless system the “ jail-bird system,” because it makes work 
for the police magistrates. That sort of university govern- 
ment was tried and found wanting away back in the middle 
ages. It is, of course, much easier for the faculty to draw its 
salary and keep its eyes shut than to instil a respect for 
authority into a crowd of semi-barbarous lads, and all boys are 
more or less barbarous. Unfortunately, the Catholic college 
system of discipline in America is injured in repute by the nar- 
row minds of some “prefects” who mistake a mission from 
God for a detective’s job, but the system itself is sound. 

DEFECTIVE ATHLETICS. 

Another cause for the attendance of our boys at non- 
Catholic colleges is that we do not pay proper attention to 
athletics. It is surprising how many American parents there 
are that are willing to let a boy go to whatever college he 
may like, provided he consents to go at all. The boy, no mat- 
ter how intelligent he is, sees more worth in the great base- 
ball pitcher or the illustrious full-back than in all the wisdom 
of all the professors under the sun, and the boy wishes to 
enter the college that has the strongest foot-ball team. Foot- 
ball has overshadowed base-ball, and the game of foot-ball will 
last in spite of opposition because the element of fighting in it 
is in accord with a boy’s nature. What are.we to do as re- 
gards this game? There were 11 boys killed last year in the 
United States while playing foot-ball, and the newspapers kept 
up a constant attack upon the college faculties for permitting 
the sport to go on. There were, however, during that same 
year 24 times as many'deaths from bicycle-riding (264), 30 times 
as many deaths from horseback riding (333), 59 times as many 
deaths from hunting (654), 89 times as many deaths from boat- 
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ing (986), and 122 times as many deaths from swimming (1,350), 
but no one had a word to say against the other sports. 

I do not wish to defend a game in which players are killed, 
but if mass-plays were done away with dnd untrained boys 
were kept out of the game, there would be no deaths from 
foot-ball. Even as it is the good players in the university teams 
are very seldom hurt. The advantages of the training for the 
game are not inconsiderable when mass-plays are eliminated. 
To one ignorant of the game foot-ball appears much rougher 
than it is. It is not a young lady’s game, and it has driven 
the milksop out of American college life. There is no sport 
without danger, and we cannot make our boys sit around 
tables and sew like convent girls. The American college that 
tries to live without games like foot-ball is working against seri- 
ous difficulties. 

Very few of our Catholic colleges have gymnasia, because 
they cannot get money to put up such buildings. There is 
an erroneous opinion among college authorities that gymnasia 
cost more than they really do. I have before me plans for a 
gymnasium, 135 feet by 100 feet on the ground, with brick walls 
25 feet high. The walls are a foot thick except under the nine 
Howe trusses that carry the roof, where are pilasters 16 inches 
in thickness. This building will have a track-hall 100 feet square, 
lighted by a lantern, and a room 100 feet by 35 feet containing 
a swimming-pool, faced with enamelled brick and lined with con- 
crete, 50 by 25 feet in size, 20 small dressing-rooms, a shower- 
bath room, rubbing-room, and office. Over this bathing-room 
is another .room of the same size, to be used for gymnastic 
apparatus and as a gallery for spectators that wish to look 
down at games in the track-hall. This building will serve the 
needs of any college for a generation to come, and its actual 
cost to the contractor would be $8,500. It could be put up for 
less than $10,000. There would be need of a shed for lockers 
beside the building, and this shed could be used as a bowling 
alley. 

Let some wealthy Catholic that may be thinking of found- 
ing a chair of vital statistics or something like that spend his 
fifty thousand dollars on five of these gymnasia. 

There is a class of Catholics, increasing year by year as 
wealth increases, that sends its sons to non-Catholic colleges for 
the social distinction they fancy this risk brings to the boys; 
but a bachelor’s diploma, even from Harvard or Yale, does not 
dazzle any one whose good opinion is worth having. 
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WHERE THE DANGER IS. 

Another class sends boys to non-Catholic institutions because 
it is convinced that the courses are better there than in our 
Catholic colleges. Are the courses really better when compared 
with those of the best Catholic colleges ? 

The non-Catholic colleges of the United States are cursed 
with the madness of experimentation in education. Every month 
some remarkable woman from the public schools discovers the 
“child-soul,” and formulates a theory of education that was 
tried and found wanting in the days of Abraham.- Some of 
our colleges are not much wiser than this good lady. Knowl- 
edge and science advance, but there is little progress possible in 
methods of imparting knowledge. The world of knowledge 
must be created anew in the old manner for every boy of to- 
day as it was created for his predecessors. The boy of this 
age is the same glad, blank-brained little savage, God bless 
him! as was the boy in the day of Moses, and we must walk 
in ancient paths in training his tender mind so that it can fight 
for the modern wisdom afterward. With the deepest reverence 
for the professors of pedagogy, it remains my conviction that 
teachers, like poets, are born and not made, and therein lies 
really all pedagogy. For ordinary boys and ordinary teachers, 
and ninety per centum of boys and teachers are ordinary, we 
had better cling to Latin and Greek. All our late study does 
is to pile up facts; it does not better minds more than did the 
old methods, it does not render minds nearly so keen. Bearing 
this truth in remembrance, we need not bewail the poverty that 
prevents the Catholic college from having twenty undergraduate 
courses to offer to the choice of the American boy—at least as 
things are just now. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
Bring up the boy God has entrusted to us on wholesome bread 
and meat, and let those who come after us, if they like, give 
their boys intellectual indigestion with a surfeit of university 
work before that boy shall be old enough for the university. 

The spirit of Didymus haunts all scientific work—medical, 
biological, and the rest—and this spirit urges a student to with- 
hold faith from what he cannot see with his physical eyes or 
prod with his fingers. To the medical man death, a force that 
makes for spirituality in ordinary cases, is a mere phase in a 
disease. The body absorbs all interest till the soul is forgotten 
in the dimness of hearsay. We sadly need Catholic schools of 
all sorts so that the blood of Christ may touch and sanctify the 
hard, brutal fact. 
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There are dangerous doctrines concerning human life and 
other subjects that may be taught in medical schools, and these 
should be inspired by the approved teaching of the church. It 
is not true, moreover, that boys who have been well instructed 
at home will go through a scientific school safely as regards 
religion. I know many cases to the contrary; so does every 
man that has studied this matter. 

NON-CATHOLIC LITERARY COURSES. 

As to sending a boy to a non-Catholic college for a literary 
course, I contend that it is unnecessary, in the first place, to 
do so because we have a number of Catholic colleges with ex- 
cellent literary courses. Suppose, however, we had no Catholic 
colleges, and many educated Catholics think we have not even 
one, would there be sufficient reason for sending a boy to a 
non-Catholic institution for a literary course? There would not. 
The ordinary Catholic boy had better have no literary training 
at all than that given in most of the non-Catholic colleges in 
the United States. I grant that there are good priests and de- 
vout laymen that have been graduated at Harvard and Yale 
and similar institutions, but for every one of these there are 
ten other graduates of whom their neighbors say, ‘“‘ Those mien 
should be Catholic, but they are not.” 

I am aware that men in a position to judge will not agree 
with my contention. I have letters from priests of towns in 
which there are Protestant universities that have Catholic stu- 
dents, and one of these clergymen tells me: “I feel that if a 
young man or a young woman is well instructed in the faith, 
Michigan University will not do him or her harm. If they 
are not, you can guess what their future will be as well as I can.” 

A priest writes concerning the University of Wisconsin: “I 
have been here nearly two years, and my experience with the 
Catholic student is that they are a good body—both young men 
and young women. They attend church regularly; it is the ex- 
ception if one or another should be careless in that respect. 
They attend to their religious duties as well as the remaining 
part of the parish, and as I have more than 6,000 communions 
a year in a parish of about 375 families, you will see that the 
average is quite good. The students, I think, average about 
the same as the others.” 

One priest, a graduate of Harvard, is almost enthusiastic in 
urging Catholic boys to go to that university, and he looks upon 
a good Catholic student there as a missionary. The church will 
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never be overcrowded by the efforts of these missionaries, and a 
priest of Boston who has much to do with Harvard students takes 
a position directly opposed to that held by the priest who has been 
a student of the university. He asserts that the Catholic Club 
of Harvard meets about once a year, that it does no good, and 
that boys, instead of being missionaries, fall away from the faith, 

A Catholic graduate in a literary course at the University of 
Michigan in a letter to me holds an opinion practically the 
same as that of the priest from Ann Arbor—that well-instructed 
Catholics do not lose the faith in that institution. He thinks 
that there is nothing which would really weaken the faith of 
Catholics except in the departments of history and philosophy. 
What more is wanted? He says, also, that after lectures upon 
the history of the middle ages and the Reformation, “all the 
Catholics manifested uneasiness” in their conversations with 
one another. 

I shall quote at length from a letter sent me by a graduate 
of the Ohio State University at Columbus. He writes of that 
institution: “A Catholic student must expect to hear many 
things which grate harshly on his religious sensibility. On 
every: public occasion, Washington’s Birthday, University Day, 
and in the literary contests, there is always some one on the 
programme who either abuses the Catholic Church or bestows 
lavish praise on her.enemies. . . . In the classes in English, 
essays were often read which were very objectionable to Cath- 
olic ears. The professor, however, encouraged the Catholic 
students to write essays in answer to the abusive effusions. A 
class of German one day was reading a historical work in which 
Catholics were presented in a very unfair light. Among other 
things they were accused of selling indulgences. A _ student 
asked the professor what an indulgence is. He said it is like 
this: If a man wanted to commit a sin—murder, for example— 
he could go to a priest and, by paying a fixed sum, have the 
sin forgiven before it was committed. A Catholic student rose 
up and said, ‘That is not so!’ The professor was speechless 
with astonishment for a moment, and then in a changed voice 
he asked this student to tell the class what an indulgence really 
is. The student did so. Then the professor made excuses for 
what the book said about religion, and the next year he used 
a text-book in which the objectionable parts did not appear. 

“ All the students assembled once a day in the chapel for re- 
ligious exercises, and to hear general announcements of inter- 
est to the student body. At one of these meetings a professor 
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asked the students to patronize a lecture for the benefit of a 
hospital conducted by the Sisters of Charity in the city. One of 
the older professors interrupted him and asked if the hospital 
was not a Catholic institution. On receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, he began to say that he thought it was not good policy 
for the students to help the Catholics, etc., but he was prompt- 
ly hissed down by the crowd of students. The professor that 
had first spoken then turned to him and said: ‘Any man who 
came along is taken in at this hospital without being asked 
about his religion; several of our students have been cared for 
there. Yes, if even you were to go there they would treat 
you kindly!’ This was received with vigorous applause and 
effectually silenced the old gentleman.” 

A Catholic graduate of Cornell University writes as follows: 
“My impressions gathered at Cornell University seem to indi- 
cate an effect injurious to the faith of Catholic students. Dur- 
ing my stay of four years at Cornell I noticed the gradual drop. 
ping away of young men from attendance at Mass and the 
Sacraments. Of course, at first, being fresh from home, they 
are not lax in their duties; but as they become more fully ac- 
quainted with their fellow-students, that are usually without re- 
ligious belief, the zeal with which they at first devoted them- 
selves to their Christian duties seems to weaken, and finally to 
dwindle to utter neglect, and that ina short while. More espe- 
cially is this the case with students who are members of frater- 
nities. . . . Women students and foreigners who are Cath- 
olics are apparently free from contamination as regards their 
religion; but in the case of American Catholic men students, I 
should judge that only one-tenth of the number of such students 
who enter Cornell practise their religion faithfully throughout 
their life at that institution.” 


CATHOLICS AT YALE. 


That letter needs no comment. A Catholic graduate of 
Yale writes in enthusiastic praise of the fraternities as a means 
for preserving order and harmony among students. He says the 
priests of New Haven find nothing objectionable in the secret 
as such. The Catholic Club at Yale died out in 1892, and I 
am told “there is no place for such an organization at so broad 
an institution as Yale.” The gentleman that writes this tells 
me also that during his four years at Yale he “never noticed 
the slightest prejudice against Catholic students.” On the con- 
trary, class honors and social honors seem to be distributed 
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evenly. He further says that Professor Adams in his history 
lectures speaks with high praise of the Catholic Church, that 
the faculty insist upon the rule that Catholic students attend 
Mass. He continues: “In our philosophy courses the teaching 
was violently opposed to the scholastic system. This you may 
interpret as an opposition to Catholicism. But the professors 
were sincere, and, for my part, I could never like scholasticism.” 

What more does a Catholic clerical or lay philosopher want 
than the last quotation to understand the state of mind induced 
by Protestant philosophy? The amateur metaphysician even in 
the church does not approve of scholastic philosophy, because 
he has not the faintest notion of what the term scholastic phil- 
osophy means. After a ten-months course in philosophy and 
twenty to thirty months at the higher catechism in Latin in a 
seminary, hundreds of men call themselves philosophers and 
theologians. So they are, just as a senior classman in a Jesuit 
college is a “philosopher” the moment he passes the junior 
class examination. Do I then mean to assert that the great 
professors of philosophy in Yale, Harvard, Cornell, Michigan, 
and the other non-Catholic universities are not competent critics 
of scholastic philosophy ? That is exactly what I hold. Not one 
of them knows anything whatever about scholastic philosophy 
except at second hand, and then through prejudiced sources. 

That good American word “bluff” is very expressive. 
When a professor with a world-wide reputation for learning 
claims to know the opinion of the man in the moon, the world 
admits the claim; but the world is suffering under a plain, vul- 
gar bluff, and it is surprising how much of this bluff there is in 
high places. One of the most distinguished non-Catholic pro- 
fessors in America once told me impressively, “ You know I 
am thoroughly familiar with all the Summa of Thomas Aqui- 
nas.” I did not know it. He could not translate the technical 
terms on one page of the Summa to save his learned soul. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLIC COLLEGES. 

We have, then, real colleges of our own, and good ones. A 
small number are in the first class, about twenty others are good. 
The courses in this twenty are almost a year below the stan- 
dard in material handled, and often they have weak professors, 
but there is the compensation of religious influence, discipline, 
and philosophy to atone for the feebleness of the course. We 
must confess the other “colleges” down to the end of the list 
are troubled with the yearning for titles so characteristic of our 
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Republic. Some of them do not teach even our religion well, 
because it requires as much learning and talent to teach religion 
as to teach mathematics. It is one thing to make boys memo- 
rize catechism and quite another to teach them their religion. 

These colleges by brevet also give degrees, and they are 
especially fond of conferring the degree Doctor of Philosophy, 
honoris causa. That degree has an impressive air in the cata- 
logue. They might as well give the degree Doctor of Medicine, 
honorts causa. Our respectable colleges are giving this degree at 
present after courses in single languages, science—anything you 
please, but they require at least three years’ study of this strange 
“ philosophy.” The honorary degree in philosophy is a scandal, 
Grant the degree Doctor of Laws to the man who has built 
a church and is a good fellow, or to the man that has written 
a book, even if the book is somewhat paralytic, but save us 
from the disgrace of the honorary Doctor of Philosophy. 

If a Catholic parent sends a boy to a Protestant college 
without absolute necessity, the boy is left there without the 
grace of state that he would have in a Catholic college. He 
breathes in, moreover, an air of scepticism. The better the 
non-Catholic university is intellectually the less real religion 
is found in it. Not that religious faith and intellectuality are 
incompatible, but Protestant faith and intellectuality are. A 
Presbyterian said to a friend of mine not long ago: “If you 
want to knock all the Presbyterianism out of a boy send him 
to Princeton.” The Baptist University of Chicago is anything 
but Baptist. As Father R. F. Clarke wrote of Oxford about 
twelve years ago, these universities are losing their hold on the 
supernatural. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGES, 


There may be no direct attack on Catholicism in the civil- 
ized universities, but there is an animus against all sacerdotal- 
ism that tinges the historical lectures. If the medieval popes 
were not the vicars of Christ, and the non-Catholic professor 
believes they were not, these popes were stupendous scoundrels ; 
and that belief will taint historical lectures. The normal Cath- 
olic boy is at heart, even in America, docile, and he believes 
a great professor, in spite of the pitiable uneasiness of his Cath- 
olic instincts. 

[ have given a feeble presentation of the state of the ques- 
tion regarding Catholic collegiate education in the United 
States. We know that there is a large number of Catholic 
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boys and girls in Protestant colleges, and we also know that 
we have very few Catholic colleges to supply the intellectual 
needs of those students that are risking their faith. The regu- 
lar clergy have so sacrificed themselves in this work of collegi- 
ate education that they have, as Father Murphy well said in a 
recent article in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, almost 
done an injury to our people by leaving the layman under the 
impression that he has no obligation in the matter of collegiate 
education. What remedy is to be proposed ? 

First, let warning be given to parents of the danger into 
which they are sending their children when these children are 
permitted to attend non-Catholic colleges. 

Secondly, let Catholics, clergy and laity, cease looking upon 
our colleges as private boarding-houses, and then encourage 
these colleges. One finds wealthy Catholics in almost every 
town, but when these wealthy Catholics are asked to assist edu- 
cation they found a twenty-five dollar medal for penmanship 
and then pose as savers of the church. If there is a subscrip- 
tion-list for a course of fashionable lectures on Cimabue, these 
persons fight for a place among the subscribers, while they may 
be in doubt whether Cimabue was a painter or a mountain in 
Mesopotamia. 

Thirdly, we should strive to direct toward our real colleges 
the millions spent by Catholics on what is falsely called colle- 
giate education. We cannot suppress the hedge college, but 
we can tell parents where to send their boys. 

Fourthly, we should make the success of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, of Georgetown, Notre Dame, and other institutions a 
matter of honor. There is too much standing to one side, too 
much jealous sneering. A university is a very slow growth; do 
not expect too much at first. There are many chairs already 
founded in the Catholic University, but it needs money for cur- 
rent expenses. Georgetown, Notre Dame, and other houses have 
not a cent of endowment. 

Fifthly, the men among us whose words have weight should 
urge good colleges not to ruin themselves by striving to be- 
come very poor universities. 

Sixthly, we should find means whereby poor boys could live 
cheaply at our colleges. Poverty is a principal cause of defec- 
tion. There are forty boys educated at Notre Dame who nomi- 
nally pay their expense by waiting at table, and no distinction 
is made between these boys and the others. Let other colleges 
do at least as much as this. 











ON THE 
OUTSKIR1S. 


* ANNAPOLIS : 


THE HOME AND TRAINING-SCHOOL OF 
OUR NAVY. 


BY A. A. MCGINLEY. 


——%=.N the air were the gentle sounds of spring, chir- 


rup of robin and twitter of nesting birds, and a 

hint of summer heat in the fulsome sunshine, as 

one morning in the early part of April the 

“Short Line” from Baltimore to Annapolis dis- 
charged its passengers at the country-like station of the Capital 
of Maryland. Near by a row of whitewashed ‘huts stood with 
open doors and windows while their colored occupants lounged 
about the door-posts, blinking through the glare of the sun at 
the passers-by, one fat old negress drowsily regarding us 
through the smoke of a huge pipe. 

This was our first impression of the place in which at that 
moment was tingling the over-strained nerve of excitement, 
thrilling more keenly, perhaps, than in any place on the two 
continents, as to the ultimatum of the weighty councils about 
the impending war. For here the young blood of our hundreds 
of Naval Cadets beat high at the thought that they were on 
the eve of witnessing, and probably of taking part in, not merely 
one of their exciting and interesting sham battles or exhibitions 
of naval prowess before the eyes of admiring friends, to win 
the honors of the Academy for passing these successful tests, 
but genuine battles, involving the mighty issues of the coun- 
try’s welfare, the avenging of a terrible slaughter of their 


brothers at sea, the freeing of a crushed people, the stamping out 
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of the only oppression the sun looks down upon within the broad 
territories of this free land. These battles would be begun and 
fought out at sea; some of them would behold the realities of 
the mere forms of naval tactics in which they had been drilled 
for months and years on the smooth, soft.lawns and around the 
pretty harbor of the Naval Academy. 

Yet there was little apparent about the place to betray their 
feelings of interest and excitement, though ominous messages 
of war were being sent on in every edition and “extra” of 
the newspapers, working upon the feelings of the people 
and stimulating anxiety to a point almost beyond endurance. 
As was beseeming in those trained to be ready at any mo- 
ment to play for the stakes of a nation’s fortune, there was 
no blatant exhibition of patriotism, but an almost Sabbath dig- 
nity of quiet and calm, as though in the breasts of even these 
youthful patriots was a realization of the solemn and awful 
thing it is to slay fellow-beings even in the righteous warfare 
against oppression. It was the Saturday half-holiday too, and 
the manly “middys” strolled up and down the walks of the 
Academy grounds with anxious visiting friends, or strayed 
through the quiet streets of Annapolis holding converse with 
their companions on a gentler theme than that of bloody war. 
Yet one might fancy that the consciousness of the latter, even 
in these relaxed moments of Jight-heartedness, lent firmness to 
their well-timed tread and braced their shoulders back in manly 
fashion as they walked. Out beyond, the Severn wound its 
soft curves about the Naval citadel, and the blue outline of the 
Cumberland range seemed to shut them in from the noise and 
excitement of the strife of nations. It was hard to believe that 
the scare-heads of the newspapers thrust under one’s nose every 
hour or two were anything more than practical jokes of the 
busybodies in the big cities beyond, such a holiday kind of air, 
though a quiet one withal, reigned here. 

We were on the lookout for some sign of at least a secret 
preparation for the great events blazoned forth in the news- 
papers; and when my companion—a resident of the place— 
noticed an unfamiliar appearance in the water-line of the har- 
bor we walked over in that direction with some eagerness and 
a bit of awed anxiety to see if it ‘meant war.” An old sailor, 
busy about the wharf, quietly explained that they had been 
for some time engaged in building a new sea-wall, and were 
extending it out from shore, making a driveway about the 
harbor—that was all. 
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in- 
vited to go about 
the place by our 
friend, who in a 





short time gave 
us a comforta- 
ble feeling of 
security by his 











MILITARY AND ARTILLERY MANCEUVRES. 


easy, phlegmatic talk concerning the prospects of war, and 
got us so interested in the construction and workings of the 
vessels used by the Academy for the training of the cadets 
that we quite forgot for the time the serious end of all this 
business of naval training and practice, it seemed so much 
like sport. The sight of the boys spinning up and down in 
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their little yachts and steam-tugs, having a gay outing with 
their friends, added to this feeling. 

The old Santee, an ancient man-of-war, stripped of her sails 
and covered with a close roof over her deck, lies up against 
the dock and is used only as a school-ship for home-training, 
though the Monongahela, another practice-ship, is fully rigged 
and goes on high seas for long voyages with her crew of young 
recruits. She was in dock at this time, and with our naval 
friend’s guidance we explored her from deck to hold, peering 
into every little nook and corner that shipcraft so cunningly 
contrives to turn to use as an extra cabin or locker or store- 
room—not an inch of space wasted from bow to stern. The 
narrow angles formed in the latter down in the lower deck— 
dark little corners scarcely big enough to crowd one man into— 
our guide called the ‘sailors’ reception rooms,” a facetious 
name for the place where Jack Tar is stowed away out of fur- 
ther mischief when he gets too merry with his mates. The 
economy of space, and the contrivance used to furnish every- 
thing demanded for “modern convenience,’ which are so mar- 
vellously exhibited by the New York tenement-house builder, 
seemed to us surpassed for the first time here. 

‘‘Only fourteen inches are allowed between each of these,” 
explained our guide, showing us the hooks on which are hung 
the hammocks of the sailors; ‘‘and they are strung in and out 
like that,” he added, interlacing his fingers. “One man’s head 
reaches to another's waist as they lie. I tell you a fellow has 
a hard time getting in if he comes late to bed. And the captain 
back there has half the ship,” he commented, looking ruefully 
over his shoulder at the neat row of cabins in the bow—the 
suite of a city hotel in miniature. 

“These ropes have each a different name,” he told us when 
we had climbed to the upper deck, fingering caressingly, as 
though they were children, the great coils twined as neatly as 
spool-cotton about the big reels. “ And we could come out 
here in the darkest night and find the one we would be ordered 
to.” 

We looked incredulously up the tall masts from which it 
seemed countless strands hung down and intertwined, but he 
enumerated a sufficient number off-hand to satisfy us that they 
were as the alphabet to him and that he could find every one 
with his eyes shut. 

Walking about the grounds, we came a little nearer to the 
realization of the havoc and carnage and horror that lie within 
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the possibilities of war fought out at sea, as we saw outside 
the Mess Hall of the Academy the sheets of iron that had been 
tested in the building of a man-of-war, and noted how the great 
torpedoes had ripped through the solid metal of a foot thick- 
ness as though it were mere blotting-paper. Four great sheets 
of this tested iron had been placed there on exhibition, each 
one more shattered and riddled than the other. While we 
walked around them, curiously comparing the calibre of one 
with another, two dainty babies with their nurse, from the offi- 
cers’ quarters, played underneath in the long shadows they cast 
across the grass, and they would pat the great torpedoes lying 
about at the foot as though they had been put there for them 
to play with. We fell to making other contrasts at the picture 
thus made. 

The place, indeed, was everywhere suggestive of any thoughts 
but those of war. Not far away was the fine old poplar on 
the college campus known as the “ Liberty Tree,’”’ under which 
centuries before the early colonists had made their terms of 
peace with the Susquehannock tribe. Across the peaceful bosom 
of the fair bay in the distance the Ark and the Dove had borne 
their little company, faithful followers of a religion of peace, 
seeking for a home in a foreign land where undisturbed they 
could follow the practices of their faith and offer refuge to any 


MIDSHIPMAN PRACTICE ON THE MAST-HEADS, 
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others in search of a like privilege, and fleeing from the bitter 
persecutions of old world religious antagonisms. And in the 
Capitol on the hill beyond, in the city, was the very room in 
which General Washington resigned his commission to the 
United States army when peace had dawned upon the land 
and the nation’s cause was won. 

The history of those times and of those early incidents is 
hung in pictures on the walls in the old halls of the Capitol. 
Washington is there, stately and grave, before the Senate, the 
old canvas scarcely showing the faded outlines of the forms in 
the picture, and below a copy of the resignation and of its ac- 
ceptance. Over in the Hall of Delegates is the splendid picture 
of the “Planting of the First Colony of Maryland,” by Mr. 
Frank B. Mayer, who is also the painter of the “Burning of 
the Peggy Stewart,” that famous incident in Maryland history 
which was a repetition of the Boston Tea Party. “On Friday, 
the 14th day of October, 1774,’’ so a historian of the time tells us, 
“the brig Peggy Stewart, Captain Jackson, arrived in Annapolis 
from London, having on board seventeen packages containing 
2,320 pounds of that detestable weed, the taxed tea. On hear- 
ing of its arrival, the Anne’Arundel County Committee, which 
took cognizance of such matters, immediately convened. The 
committee. consulted together and agreed to call a meeting of 
the citizens of Annapolis at five o’clock the same afternoon to 
answer the question, ‘What is to be done?’” The question was 
pondered upon for a day or two and vigorously discussed among 
the citizens, with the result that indignation was so incited 
against the unlucky offenders who owned the brig and her cargo 
as to extract from them the following very humble apology for 
their flagrant offence : 

“We, James Williams, Joseph Williams, and Anthony Stew- 
art, do severally acknowledge that we have committed a most 
daring insult and act of the most pernicious tendency to the 
liberties of America: we, the said Williams, in importing the 
tea, and said Stewart in paying the duty thereon; and thereby 
deservedly incurred the displeasure of the people now convened, 
and all others interested in the preservation of the constitutional 
rights and liberties of North America, do ask pardon for the 
same; and we solemnly declare for the future that we never 
will infringe any resolution formed by the people for the 
salvation of their rights, nor will we do any act that may be 
injurious to the liberties of the people; and to show our desire 
of living in amity with the friends of America, we do request 
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this meeting, or as many as choose to attend, to be present at 
any place where the people shall appoint, and we will there 
commit to the flames, or otherwise destroy as the people may 
choose, the detestable article which has been the cause of this 


» 99 


our misconduct. 

Thus were apologies made for public offences in the old 
days, even in the days of the haughty cavaliers, so touchy were 
the people about the infringement of the laws they were build- 


ing up for the future constitution of the new country. Not 
decided to 
the flames 
ble article,” 
the brig 
that carried it over must 
be burnt up too! And 
more than that; for 
“at this juncture,” 
the history & goes on, 
“under the advice of 
Charles Car- roll of Car- 
rollton, Mr. Stewart of- 
fered to de- | stroy the 
vessel with | . i his own 
hands!” ] The Boston 
Tea Party Sd, was indeed 
fair beside 
The people 
here with- 
guises, in 
light, to 
witness the | con flagra- 
Bon, ee THE BURNING OF THE feggy Stewart stewartand 
Messrs. Wil- : : liams, the 
former accompanied by several gentlemen to protect him from 
personal violence, repaired to the brig. Her sails were set, and, 
with colors flying, she was run aground on the shore between 
the Gas-House and the north-western wall of the Naval Academy. 
It was brought up to this point that Mrs. Stewart, the invalid 
wife of the owner of the vessel, might see the conflagration 
from the window of her residence on Hanover Street. Mr. 
Stewart applied the match and, as an offering and atonement 
to the offended people and an open defiance to the crown, the 
Peggy Stewart and the obnoxious tea-chests were in a few hours 
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reduced to ashes.” The painter of this scene has put all the 
heroic patriotism of the moment into his picture. 

Mr. Mayer is a prophet content with fame in his own coun- 
try. We found him in his quaint old studio in the town below, 
among his pictures and his books, glad to tell us his day-dreams 
about “ The Ancient City,” of which he has grown to be part 
and parcel, and to show us copies of some of his greater paint- 
ings. His conception of the early history of his native place 
and the way he has conveyed it to his canvas in scenes of 
early Maryland life at the time of the first settlers there, and 
further back still in the days of the Indian, made the past for 
the moment a vivid reality. 

Close association with Indians in his early life, he explained 
to us, led him to know much of their character and made him 
familiar with their strange tribal lore; and it is this knowledge 
which has informed some of his representations of their weird, 
mythical customs. But again and again we returned to that 
brave picture of the planting of the cross, and commented upon 
how wonderfully he had made the spirit of those early pioneers 
shine out upon the canvas. 

“ There is such a hopefulness and vivacity in it!” I said en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘They are all alive and eager for what is to 
come, and so full of joyousness.” 

“ Ah, did you see that?” he said, turning with sudden plea- 
sure in his fine old face. “That is what I had in mind. I am 
going to put Ze Deum Laudamus over it for its name, and get 
it hung in a better light up there in the Capitol so as to bring 
out the spirit of it more distinctly.” 

He pointed out his idea in the grouping of the figures in 
the copy he had at hand—the imperial Calvert in the centre, 
hand on hip and brave in attitude and attire; the bearers of 
the cross—first, the staunch and brawny woodsman, one of the 
class who later formed the pillars of the nation and the makers 
of its laws—the hewers of wood and the drawers of water; 
the ambitious young tradesman who later becomes in the in- 
dustries of the new world the opulent planter; the cavalier, 
gay, handsome, and adventurous, mixing later on in the intrigues 
and plots and counter-plots in the politics and the negotiations 
between the old world and the new; the dark-browed pirate 
behind the rest, intent on schemes for gaining gold; the venera- 
ble priest, anxious and prayerful about this new adventure 
on foreign shores (Father White, the famous old historian of 
Maryland, has been represented here). These were the ones 
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who first brought civilization into the wilds of this Southern 
land and gave Maryland its proud title of the “ Home of Reli- 
gious Liberty in the New World.” 

Annapolis to-day—a little, sleepy old town with irregular 
streets and ancient houses—might be easily overlooked as a 
place of no interest outside of its Naval Academy. But a sharp 
glance here and there soon discovers landmarks and evidences 
of an earlier life that rouses the historical instinct at once, and 
starts it on the road of research. The picturesque old houses 
tell stories of those early days in every angle of their crumb- 
ling walls and old-fashioned gables. Such grand old rooms and 
stately halls as are within them would hardly be suspected in 
these obscure little streets, in which not a sign of modern pro- 
gress is visible—there is not so much as a street-car in the 
whole city. But the people are very happy and gay among the 
traditions of a past which has left its marks so plainly here as 
to make them live and dream it over again in their humdrum 
daily lives. 

A century ago, before the Revolution, Annapolis was the cen- 
tre of social and educational life in this country. It even at one 
time claimed the title of “ Athens of America,’ as a modern 
chronicler tells us, and he relates enough of the history of its so- 
cial life to make us believe it easily deserved the title at a time 
when the Puritans of New England were still huddling too close 
together in the narrow prejudices of their creed to give hope 
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of their ever winning this name for their capital city. ‘ Anna- 
polis had then been the capital of Maryland over fifty years, 
the government having been removed from St. Mary’s, the place 
of the original settlement, in 1694, thus supplanting that ancient 
city in the honors and emoluments of official patronage and, 
with the government, transferring the commerce of the colony. 
Here the best law-learning of America was gathered—the Jen- 
nings, Chalmers, Rogers, Stones, Pacas, Johnsons, Dulanys. 
The clergy were commonly men of culture sent from England, 
generally of excellent education and manners; seldom would 
one of a different character be tolerated by the high-toned 
men who composed the vestries. These clergymen, did not 
abandon their classic pursuits when they crossed the sea and 
familiarly wrote Latin notes to their boon companions of An- 
napolis, whose culture in those days enabled them to answer 
in the same language.” * 

While the Puritans up on the bleak shores of New England 
prayed long prayers and wore longer faces and banned the joys 
of life and burned their witches, the gay cavaliers down here 
in Anne Arundel County steeped themselves in the luxuries 
of the good things of this world and made life one merry round 
of pleasure. “The style of the time,” so says the historian, 
“was in winter to enjoy the capital, but in milder seasons to 
travel a social round among the great estates and manors, until 
the principal families of Calvert, St. Mary’s, Charles, Prince 
George’s, and Anne Arundel counties, and across the Bay on 
the Eastern Shore, had been visited. They were bold riders, 
expert in hounds and horse-flesh, and the daily fox chase, in 
season, was as much a duty to our systematic ancestors as it 
was to go to the parish church with proper equipage and style 
on Sundays. With races every fall and spring, theatres in 
winter, assemblies every fortnight, dinners three or four times 
a week, a card-party whenever possible (!), athletic fox-hunting, 
private balls on every festival, wit, learning, and stately man- 
ners, softened by love of good-fellowship’—this is the charac- 
ter recorded of Annapolis in 1775. It was indeed almost more 
of a pleasure resort than the capital of a State. Tired out 
with the dissipations afforded in the social life of the old world 
and eager for what the new might hold for them, the gay and 
adventurous and ambitious came here and took up with an ex- 
istence full enough of novelty and ease and diversion to suit 
the most d/as¢é and fastidious. He tells again how “they sat 


*°* The Anctent City”: A History of Annapolis. By Elihu Reilly. 
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on carved chairs, at quaint tables, amid piles of ancestral sil- 
verware, and drank punch out of vast, costly bowls from Japan, 
or sipped Madeira half a century old. At Annapolis was laid 
out the best race-course in the colonies, and built certainly 
the first theatre. They were free and hearty livers, importing and 
relishing their old Madeira, and it was here that soft crabs, 
terrapins, and canvas-back ducks first obtained their renown as 
the greatest delicacies in the world.” 


OLD-FASHIONED 
THINGS IN OLD- 
FASHIONED 
HOUSES. 





But this jm Ma} §©=stage of luxury 
was reached long after that 
little colony had = planted the 
cross in ‘St. ns Marie’s,” in St. 
Mary’s County, ; and striven to 
build up in their _: pair little capital 
city of Mary- a Oe ee land a_ pure, 
high civilization and a broadness 
of Christianity ep a eae ee in their govern- 
ment which would extend their beneficent influence throughout 
the troubled, unsettled colonies of the new country, and even to the 
untamed savages of these wilds. That their tactics with the latter 
were of a very different order than those practised with the red 
man by the usurping European in most parts of this country and 
that they won them to civilization by sheer force of brotherly char- 
ity, the history of the simple-hearted and eloquent Father White, 
as given in his personal journal of the time bears glowing witness. 
It affords a touching proof of the all-conquering power of Chris- 
tian love for fellow-beings who have immortal souls. After their 
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first meeting with the chiefs of the tribe he tells of the friendly 
decision passed by the leader as to their future relations. “| 
think,’”’ he said, “that we should all eat at the same table; my 
young men will visit the hunting grounds for you, and all things 
shall be in common with us.” Father White pays this splendid 
tribute to the moral condition of the Indian there—one which 
might be well coveted by the civilized white man in any part 
of the world: 

“They have neither wine nor spirits, nor can they be easily 
induced to take them, except such as the English have infected 
with their vices. As to their deportment, it is extremely 
modest and proper. In neither male nor female have I seen 
any action contrary to chastity. They come voluntarily and 
mingle with us daily, offering us with a joyful countenance what 
they have caught in hunting and fishing, and partaking of our 
food with us when invited by a few words in their language. 
Many of them have wives and preserve their conjugal faith un- 
sullied. The countenances of the women are sedate and modest. 
The natives seem possessed of generous dispositions and recip- 
rocate liberally any act of kindness. They decide on nothing 
rashly nor are they affected by any sudden impulses of feeling, 
but when anything of importance is submitted to their con- 
sideration, they reflect on it in silence as if anxious to be gov- 
erned entirely by reason; then, having formed their determina- 
tion, they express it briefly and adhere to it most obstinately.” 
And then he adds, with the zeal of the apostle in his words: 
“If they were once imbued with the principles of Christianity, 
they would certainly become examples of every moral and 
Christian virtue.” 

But even into this refuge of peace and religious toleration 
crept the animosities that had embittered the religious life 
of the old world and worked their pernicious influence and left 
their blighting mark upon the place. The spot is pointed out 
to day across the river where the Catholics and the Protestants 
fought the Battle of the Severn, the former losing not only 
the peace they had so jealously guarded till then, but their cap- 
ital city, for the motive behind the attack of their neighbors 
across the river was as much a desire to bring the capital from 
St. Mary’s to the “ Town at Proctor’s”""—an early name of Anna- 
polis—as religious hatred. Many among these covetous and 
bigoted “roundheads”’ had been of the number given refuge 
by Lord Baltimore at a time when they were denied freedom 
of religious practice in their own settlements in the other States. 

But these Puritans are described even by Protestant histo- 
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rians as “a restless set with itching ears, who seemed never so 
satisfied as when they were in opposition to the powers that 
were.’ They won the day, however, over the peace-loving com- 
munity at St. Mary’s and left to their posterity the honor of 
having the capital in their town, and also a goodly share of the 
religious bigotry they were themselves so steeped in. 

In the columns of the Maryland Gazette—a paper founded 
in Annapolis in 1727—there are some interesting records of 
how industriously these busybodies sowed abroad in this new 
soil the anti-Catholic prejudices so deeply rooted in old Eng- 
land. In one of the issues during the year 1745 is an account 
of a procession in Deptford, England, in honor of the king’s 
birthday, describing how the church was misrepresented and 
ridiculed on public occasions of this sort by all sorts of buffoon- 
ery and malicious satire. 

The following is the order of the procession described : 


“1. A Highlander, in his proper dress, carrying on a pole a 
pair of wooden shoes, with this motto: 

THE NEWEST MAKE FROM PARIS. 

“2. A Jesuit in his proper dress, carrying on the point of a 
long, flaming sword a banner, with this inscription in large 
capital letters : 

INQUISITION, FLAMES, AND DAMNATION. 

“3. Two Capuchin Friars, properly shaved, habited, and ac- 
coutred with flogging poles, beads, and crucifixes, etc. One of 
them bore on a high pole a bell, Mass book, and candles to 
curse the British nations with; the other carried a large 
standard with this inscription : 

INDULGENCES CHEAP AS DIRT. 
Murder, . . , Nine-pence. 
Adultery, ; ; Nine-pence half-pence. 
Reading the Bible, ° A thousand pounds. 
Fornication, ° : Four-pence half-penny farthing. 
Perjury, . ‘ é Nothing at all. 
Rebellion, ; ; A reward or drawback of thir- 
teen pence half-penny Scots money. 

“4. The Pretender, with a ribbon, a nosegay, etc., riding 
upon an ass. 

“5. The Pope riding upon his Bull. 

“The procession was preceded and closed by all sorts of 
rough music, and after a march around the town the Pope and 
the Pretender were committed to the flames according to 
custom, but not till they had been first confessed, absolved, 
and purged with holy water by the Jesuit. The several actors 
played their parts well, with great drollery, and the only token 
of affection to Popery which the spectators gave was a liberal 
collection to the begging friars.” 
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But in the end 
the emblem of 
the faith once so 
shunned and scoff- 
ed at has won its 
way as that brave, 
hopeful little 
band of Catholics 
dreamed it would, 
and more than 
they even dared 
to dream, when 
they hewed the 
forest trees and 

fashioned the rough cross to 
plant their first colony on 
Lady Day in the year 1634. 
Over the town it looms up to- 
day on the steeple of St. Mary’s, 
the only Catholic Church in 
Annapolis, but well loved by 
the people there, both those 
outside the church and the par- 
ishioners, for it has a double 
claim to their reverence. This 
ST. MaRy’s CHURCH, REDEMPTORIST CONVENT — 
AND NOVITIATE. ONCE THE HOME OF CHARLES church and the novitiate of 
CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. the Redemptorist Fathers ad- 
joining it,and the old mansion 


further in on the estate occupied by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, was at one time the home of that valiant old 
Marylander, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and bequeathed by his 
family to the Redemptorists. 

There is not a prettier place in the old city than this spot. 
It occupies a point of land running westward into the bay, 
and from the windows of the old mansion one has a view of 
the Chesapeake and the surrounding meadows and woods that 
would make one dream dreams and see visions of those pleas- 
ant, courtly days when “the ships from home” brought fresh 
stores and new arrivals from over seas to the expectant ones 
in the gay little capital Here from these windows might 
have looked out the hospitable lord of Carrollton, the first 
to welcome and the most generous to entertain; into every 
affair that was on foot for progress and for the country’s wel- 
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fare; never losing his fine old chivalrous spirit and his interest 
in public affairs to the very last day of his life. There is an 
assertion on record that he became offended with the city 
fathers of his native town over some question: of taxation dur- 
ing his latter years—he lived to be over ninety-five—and moved 
to Baltimore from his home in Annapolis to show his resentment 
of the injustice. 

The house of Samuel Chase is another venerated building in 
the city. It is still occupied by the descendants of his family, 
who preserve its colonial appearance in exquisite taste and take 
just pride in the precious heirlooms and relics of its former 
grandeur. 

Of late years there has been a stirring-up of the spirit of 
enterprise in this “Ancient City,” and evidence that an am- 
bition to run again in the race of progress is growing here and 
pushing the traditions of the past further and further into the 
background. The people are assuming more of a feeling of 
importance and responsibility as to their place in the cities of 
the nation, and are moved by a strong desire to win for them- 
selves and for the great national institution within their territory 
all the privileges and advantages that may be obtained for them 
by proper State legislation. It has. never 
been considered that the Naval Academy 
approached even near to the ambitions and 
hopes of legislators in its behalf, and for a 
long time consideration has been under way 
of large appropriations from the national 
treasury for better and more thoroughly 
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equipped buildings. The system employed in entering naval 
cadets is about the same as that of the military school—one 
naval cadet for every member or delegate of the House of Re- 
presentatives, one for the District of Columbia, and ten at large 
(Act of Congress approved June, 1878). 

The course is six years, four years at the Academy and two 
years at sea. The mental examinations required of candidates 
seem simple enough for our wellschooled American youth, 
though the examinations required during the school terms 
throughout the 
course are 
doubtless strict 
enough to keep | 
the student well | 
down to work. | 
The crisis in the 
nation’s affairs | 
at this time has, 
according to 





current  infor- 
mation, quite 
materially af- 
fected the usual 
routine of af- 
fairs at the 
Academy _ this 
year, the class 
usually graduating in June having been closed and discharged 
at Easter and the next year’s class moved into their place for 
graduation in June. 

It was an interesting time to visit the Academy, to 
realize the serious significance underlying the daily routine of 
affairs gone through year in and year out with the same ex- 
actitude in this training-school of our Navy, and to watch the 
practical utilization, in the moment of need, of a_ national 
institution which might exist for centuries through the policies 
exercised by government, without having any reason for its 
existence but the possibility of an affront, an injury, or an in- 
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sult between nation and nation. Suddenly as a meteor from 
the sky that possibility became a real fact, and the thrill of its 
reality passed through the pulse of the nation like a strong con- 
vulsion, which was hardly so much from anxiety as to the issues 
at stake or the principles involved as it was from a feeling of 
sudden terror in realizing by how thin a thread hang the desti- 
nies and the welfare of nations; that with all the mighty legis- 
lation and the magnificently evolved constitutions of state and 
country; with the broad light of our much-vaunted twentieth 
century civilization dawning upon us and in the lauded spirit 
of international brotherhood—in the midst of this to behold the 
nations at each other’s throats as fiercely and relentlessly as 
though we were yet in the primitive stage when man’s whole 
occupation was to wage war upon his fellow-man. No wonder the 
lion-hearted old man in the Vatican blenches before this spectacle 
and lifts up aged hands to Heaven for peace, and urges the 
children of the church to pray, neither for victory nor defeat— 
he could not ask brother to pray for the destruction of brother 
—but only for peace. 

As the choir in the little Church of St. Mary’s sang the 
“Agnus Dei” that quiet Sunday morning, and out through the 
open windows across the apple orchards sweet with bloom drifted 
the gentle refrain, Pacem, Pacem, till the very birds in the trees 
seemed to call it out to their chattering mates, one felt, too, 
that there was no other petition fit to be sent above in this 
crisis of affairs than one universal prayer for peace. 
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€ WAYSIDE SHRINE. 





BY MARY F. NIXON. 





In homely, time-stained habit, with cord and 
kirtle brown. 

The summer suns beat on him, he feels the 
wintry blast, 

Yet standeth, ever patient, holding the Christ-Child fast. 














He gazes on the peasants with gentle, loving eyes, 
The Padovani Patron, Saint Anthony the Wise; 

Around his head the sunbeams play like a halo’s sheen, 
Nod at his feet the blossoms—himself a flower, I ween. 













Before him kneels a mother, her baby on her arm, 

Gazing upon the features replete with saintly charm; 

The trembling lips are murmuring, begging with piteous 
eyes 

A prayer to the Infant Saviour who on his bosom lies, 





The soft winds sing his praises, as they cares his hair, 
All nature seems to reverence the saint so pure and fair. 
A nightingale has builded, with sweet, confiding art, 

A clinging nest where Jesus nestles against his heart. 
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O birdlings, ’twas true wisdom to trust his sheltering arm, 






: Holding the Baby Jesus with tender clasp and warm! 
Ah! dearest saint, we beg thee shelter our souls with 
prayer; 






Between thee and thy Christ-Child, what harm can touch 
us there? 
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‘** HOLDING THE CHRIST-CHILP Fast.” 
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FATHER HECKER AT THE TIME OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CATHOLIC CONGRESS OF FERNEY. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF FATHER 
HECKER.* 


BY L’ABBE DUFRESNE, 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
B 


MET Father Hecker, for the first time in an in- 

ternational Catholic congress assembled at Ferney 

by Cardinal Mermillod. I had lost my sight 

more than a year before while finishing my theo- 

logical studies at the University of Innsbriick, 

and I have always considered the spiritual light communicated 

to me by the venerable founder of the Paulists as infinitely 

superior to that of which I had been deprived. We were at 

the most violent period of the Kulturkampf, and Father Hecker 

made a little speech of about ten minutes on the attitude which 

Catholics ought to assume. He expressed himself in rather in- 

different French, but with an extraordinary intensity of vigor. 

He spoke with the energetic faith of a contemporary of the 

first martyrs, and in listening to him one recognized a born 
orator accustomed to mastery over the largest audiences. 

The idea he developed was that of the necessity of finding 

a remedy for the inferiority of Catholics in contemporary strug- 

gles. “In the middle ages,” he exclaimed, ‘‘a Templar or a 


*From the Revue du Clergé Francais of March, 1898, by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
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Knight of St. John of Jerusalem was bound to hold his own 
against three Saracens. To-day, on the contrary, it seems to 
need three Catholics to repel the assault of one free-thinker. 
The remedy for this pitiful state of things is a renewal of the 
soul under the action of the Holy Spirit as on the day of 
Pentecost. We must not look in the first place for an exter- 
nal miracle to insure our safety, but for-a divine increase of 
the force and interior initiative of. each Christian. It is not 
those who cry, ‘Lord, Lord,’ who will enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but those who are able to do the will of the Father 
with undaunted courage.” 

The members of the Congress of Ferney belonged to all 
nations. France, England, Germany were represented there as 
well as Spain, Italy, Belgium, and Holland. From his very 
first words Father Hecker was understood by this chosen audi- 
ence and overwhelmed with enthusiastic applause. His whole 
spiritual doctrine was condensed into this little discourse, deliv- 
ered but a step from Voltaire’s chateau and within a few miles 
of Geneva, the city of Calvin and Jean. Jacques Rousseau. 
Father Hecker reminded us of the famous cry of “Crush the 
wretch!” uttered in these very localities, and he picked up the 


gauntlet in the name of Christ with so masculine a pride that 
through his words seemed to flash the very lightnings of the 
eloquence of St. Paul. 


II. 


Father Hecker contracted an intimacy with my father, who 
was about his own age, and became the habitual guest of our 
family. We met each other during three consecutive years. 
In 1874 my brother spent the bathing season with him at Ra- 
gatz. In 1875 he was with us for several weeks in a chalet we 
occupied in Savoy, on Mount Saléve. It was there that he re- 
ceived, July 29, the letter obliging him to return to the United 
States. 

[ will try to describe him according to the recollections of 
those who surround me. He was tall, with reddish-brown hair, 
and wore a full beard. His pallid complexion betrayed keen 
suffering and the excessive labors which had broken him down. 
His large, pale-blue eyes diffused abundant light. His entire 
person breathed an imposing dignity, as well as the simplicity 
and cordial familiarity of a man who has grown up among the 
people. His inexhaustible conversation was full of gaiety and 
wit. His different qualities were so harmoniously blended that 
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no one could tell which of them predominated. By his com- 
manding individuality he reminded one of St. Paul, while 
by his disposition, his frankness, and his kindliness he recalled 
St. Francis de Sales. 

“He was‘’a man of high and exceptional worth,” is the still- 
repeated verdict of a notable Protestant who knew him very 
well. He was above all a thinker. His intelligence seemed al- 
ways in labor with new ideas, and it constantly suggested strik- 
ing comparisons to him. Certain lacune made one aware that 
he had not made regular studies, but this defect was amply 
compensated by the originality of his points of view.* His 
capacities as a metaphysician showed that he had in him the 
stuff of a theologian of the first order, in the sense in which 
that phrase is applied to certain Fathers of the church, such as 
St. Justin or St. Augustine. On the Trinity especially, and the 
movement of life in God, Father Hecker expressed thoughts 
that show the inspiration of genius. Nevertheless his thought 
was always related to action, and in him neither the doctor nor 
the mystic was separated from the apostle. As an orator, also, 
Father Hecker was very remarkable. Here, however, the gaps 
in his early literary education were injurious to him, especially 
en the artistic side of composition. As a writer he lost the 
color and relief which made his conversation so brilliant. 

Father Hecker more than once related to me the principal 
circumstances of his life. He was proud of having begun by 
manual labor, thinking that it adds much to the energy and 
moral worth of a man to have had to make his own way en- 
tirely. He claimed that his name came from the word Hacker 
—which in old German signifies one who strikes blows with an 
axe—and that he must have descended from some soldier who 
had given vigorous blows in the combats of the middle ages. 
He liked to talk of the little newspaper articles which he had 
composed from the time he was ten years old. Nor have I 
forgotten the making of a clock which still figures in the house 
of the Paulists in New York.+ One day when I was walking 
with him in the environs of Geneva he went into a baker’s shop 
to get some bread. Not finding that which was offered him 
sufficiently well kneaded, he remarked with smiling good nature 
that he had kneaded bread himself in his youth, and knew by 
experience what pains and strength it required. 

Father Hecker summed up as follows his moral evolution: 


* See the first chapters of Li/e of Father Hecker, by Rev. Walter Elliott. Catholic Book 
Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street, N. Y. 
+ Thisis an error. The clock was destroyed some years ago by fire.—Tr. 
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“JT set up in the first place as a politician; but I soon recog- 
nized that this was to remain on the surface of things, and that 
at the bottom of every political question one finds a social ques- 
tion. As I went on further I discovered that the social ques- 
tion itself, if pursued into its depths, stirs up a religious ques- 
tion and can nowhere else be solved.” 

It would be omitting a characteristic trait if I did not say 
that Father Hecker liked Jean Jacques Rousseau from a certain 
point of view, on account of his reaction from the dishearten- 
ing doctrine of Calvin. One might say that if St. Francis de 
Sales was raised up by 
the Holy Spirit against 
Calvin, to re- spond to a 
doctrine of terror by a 
religion all love, the mis- 
sion of Fa- ther Hecker 
was to dazzle the unbeliev- 
ing democ- racy of Rous- 
seau by showing it 
the type of a truly Chris- 
tian democ- racy, animat- 
ed with the living flame 
of divine charity and 
carried tothe very heights 
of the ideal of the saints. 

To com- plete the pic- 
ture of the natural man, 
I will add that Father 
Hecker had THE YOUNG TRANSCENDENTALIST AT preserved to 
ahigh degree ssi orton all the family 
feelings. He venerated his mother, he talked voluntarily of his 
nieces when staying with intimate friends, and showed towards 
his brother George so profound an affection that he regarded 
him as a second self. 


III. 


The first of Father Hecker’s great ideas relates to the de- 
velopment of individuality, which, by the very will of God the 
Creator, is an unequalled natural force intended to be placed at 
the service of truth. It is to this force that the Anglo-Saxons 
owe their daily increasing success in the world. Individuality 
engenders initiative, and that a more vigorous, ardent, and 
overpowering action. 
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This first idea Father Hecker never separated from a second : 
that of sanctification. The more stress one lays on individu- 
ality, said he, the more necessary is it that the labor of sanctifi- 
cation should increase ; otherwise the balance between the natu- 
ral and the supernatural will be disturbed and the only end 
attained will be an outbreak of pride and egotism. Hence it 
is primarily on the Holy Spirit, on his gift of fortitude and on 
the generous faith which he inspires, that Father Hecker relied 
to develop, in that measure which God wills, the initiative and 
the individuality of the Christian. 

The chief impression received from the venerable founder 
of the Paulists by those who were near him for any consider- 
able time was that of sanctity. Here I await the judgment of 
the church, but I must bear witness to what I have observed, 
and, if I am correctly informed, significant facts which have 
occurred since the death of Father Hecker could be invoked 
in support of what I affirm. 

Father Hecker’s habitual tendency was to realize absolute 
union with our Lord in the Holy Spirit. The familiar talks of 
the American religious on the verdant slopes of Saléve, oppo- 
site the blue waters of Lake Geneva and the snowy summits 
of the Alps, made one think involuntarily of the discourses of 
the Saviour on the borders of the Lake of Genesareth or in 
the mountains of Galilee. 

Father Hecker suffered much, both physically from ner- 
vous anemia, and morally from seeing himself reduced to power- 
lessness in the prime of life. And reading his life has still fur- 
ther revealed to me the intensity of his interior trials during 
his stay in Europe. Still, he never complained; on the con- 
trary, he was always cheerful. This attitude was all the more 
meritorious because he seemed naturally headstrong, impatient 
of obstacles and contradiction. 

He was penetrating and easily divined the faults of others, 
and as his wit was pungent, nothing was easier than for him to 
turn them into ridicule. But, although he expressed himself 
concerning others with much frankness, he always sought favor- 
able interpretations of their actions. 

Toward the church he professed the docility of a child, 
because he always beheld in her the authority and the action 
of the Holy Spirit. This was his third great idea. He held 
himself ready at any moment to render testimony by martyr- 
dom to the divine mission of the church. “ The Holy Spirit,” 
said he, “in the external authority of the church acts as the 
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infallible interpreter and criterion of divine revelation; and in 
the soul as the Divine Life-giver and Sanctifier.” And again: 
“In case of obscurity or doubt concerning what is the divinely 
revealed truth, or whether what prompts the soul is or is not 
an inspiration of the Holy Spirit, recourse must be had to the 
Divine Teacher or criterion, the authority of the church. For 
it must be borne in mind that to the church, as represented in 
the first instance by St. Peter and subsequently by his suc- 
cessors, was made the promise of her Divine Founder, that 
‘the gates of hell should never prevail against her.’ No such 
promise was ever made by Christ to each individual believer. 
The test, therefore, of a truly enlightened and sincere Christian 
will be, in case of uncertainty, the promptitude of his obedience 
to the voice of the church.” 

Faith was his most heroic virtue. It was like death to him 
to recognize that his conscience obliged him to become a 
Catholic, and yet he triumphed over all his prejudices and re- 
pugnances. Later on this faith was not shaken when, under 
circumstances so painful for a convert, he was expelled from 
the Redemptorists. It was while listening to his account of so 
delicate a matter that I recognized how great a saint he was. 
It is impossible to say whether his humility or his courage was 
the greater on this occasion. Hence Cardinal Deschamps, him- 
self a Redemptorist, declared that he had been able to leave 
the Order of Redemptorists without committing even a venial 
Sin. 

The utmost degree of death to self was the only limit set 
by Father Hecker to the work of sanctification, and he was a 
stranger to none of the states of annihilation of the mystic life. 
This is the fact which guarantees us against ali danger of exag- 
geration when he calls for a more active spirituality as necessary 
in our time. “The summit of perfection is to accept being 
nothing,” he had written in his journal while still a Protestant, 
and during his last sojourn in Europe he was accustomed to 
repeat the saying of the Gospel: ‘‘ We are unprofitable servants.” 
In speaking of the holy infancy of our Saviour and the necessity 
of making ourselves little, the thoughts he expressed would en- 
rapture the most contemplative religious. Speaking one day of 
God so abasing himself in the Eucharist as to become the 
nourishment of his own creature, he fell into the commence- 
ment of an ecstasy which seemed to carry him completely away 
from earth. His favorite motto was: “One’s love and _ his 
spirit of self-sacrifice are equal.” In other circumstances he 
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added: ‘‘We march to light by the way of the cross, and 
from the divine wound inflicted by persecutions comes a bright- 
ness which shows to all beholders the truth of the church’s 
mission.” 

Father Hecker’s piety was wholly interior. He had an in- 
stinctive aversion for the devotion which expresses itself by 
many external practices, as is seen in southern countries. There 
was something extraordinary in his recollection and his absorp- 
tion in God, so that his prayer must have been continual. 
Following the advice of Pére Lallemant, S.J., he aimed at the 
imitation of our Saviour taken as a whole and not of his 
virtues in detail. It may be said that his whole spirituality 
issued from that of Pére Lallemant, but was enlarged and car- 
ried to its utmost consequences. He wanted me to publish an 
edition of Pére Lallemant’s manual, omitting all that was in- 
tended exclusively for the Jesuits, so as to put this master- 
piece more readily within the reach of Christians in the world. 

If Father Hecker went too far on any point, it was per- 
haps his optimism on the subject of human nature. But it 
must not be forgotten that several saints, especially St. Francis 
ef Assisi and St. Francis de Sales, have had the same optimistic 
tendency. Moreover, as his biographer observes, if Father 
Hecker ever fell into a delusion of this kind, he recovered 
from it during the interior desolations of the last sixteen years 
ef his life. Should any objections be raised against his doctrine 
on this head, I could relate most explicit declarations from him 
on such subjects as original sin, hell, and the Sy//adus. 

IV. 

I come now to Father Hecker’s views on the philosophy of 
history and the providential consequences of the Council of the 
Vatican. It was while he was elaborating these various ideas 
that I knew him, just after the war of 1870 and during the 
most distressing period of the Kulturkampf. The founder of 
the Paulists presented these different historical considerations 
without attributing an absolute value to them, and especially 
without wishing to dogmatize in any manner, for he compre- 
hended that in matters so delicate it is easy to run into exag- 
gerations, and even into errors condemned by Pius IX. 

Father Hecker did not in anywise belong to the naturalist 
school which attributes the evolution of dogma to the varied 
aptitudes of different races. He thought that God has no need 
of the qualities which each race possesses. He created them all 
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by granting to each a special genius and placing them amid 
surroundings where their characteristic qualities could be de- 
veloped. Now, it has pleased God in his infinite wisdom to 
avail himself of the genius of different actually existing races 
for the development of his church, as in former times he made 
use of the genius of the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Persians, 
Greeks and Romans. The Holy Spirit availed himself of the 
metaphysical and subtle genius of the Greeks for the great 
discussions and dogmatic formularies of the first councils,.which 
have been of such great use in the development of theology. 
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This subtle genius of the Greeks, when not restrained within 
just limits by the divine authority of the church, went so far 
as to precipitate itself into interminable heresies rather than 
resist the temptation to formulate new systems endlessly. The 
Holy Spirit afterwards employed the Latin genius, so practical, 
weighty, capable of government, to develop in the church the 
external side of hierarchic organization and canonical legislation. 
On the invasion of the barbarians the Holy Spirit utilized the 
Germanic races, prone to individuality, independence, personal 
initiative, in order to bring about a moral renovation in the 
world. The Germanic genius combined with the Latin genius 
produced the sublime efflorescence of the Catholic middle ages. 
If the Germanic races have caused difficulties in the church by 
their too independent spirit, on the other hand, incessantly 
fecundated by grace, they have infinitely contributed to the 
strength and richness of her life. It is they who founded the 
Holy Empire with Charlemagne. 

At the close of the middle ages there was a great decline 
on the human side of the church, and the principle of authority, 
greatly weakened by the Eastern schism, was not strong enough 
to retain the northern races within the sphere of unity. If 
when the Protestant heresy appeared the principle of authority 
had been stronger, the reform would have been wrought within 
the bosom of the church and humanity would have been spared 
the lamentable separation of the sixteenth century. Neverthe- 
less the insufficient consecration of the principle of authority 
had already permitted, with Photius, the schism of the entire 
Orient. By the sixteenth century, then, the most essential task 
was not simply the reformation of the human side of the 
church, but the development of her divine organism to such a 
degree that the principle of authority should be put beyond the 
reach of all attack. It was for this task that the Holy Spirit 
raised up the Jesuit Order. 

No one has excelled Father Hecker in characterizing the 
mission of St. Ignatius and pointing out his services. In the 
legitimate sense of the word, Ignatius of Loyola appeared like 
an innovator of genius. He renewed the spirituality of his 
times, suppressed the religious costume, the rising during the 
night, the office recited in common, in a word, the customary 
austerities, and replaced all this by still more arduous exercises 
of the will and a fuller development of the interior life. But 
what the Jesuits especially emphasized was exterior obedience. 
To the three vows already known they added a fourth, that of 
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a special obedience to the Pope; and their action, always 
directed towards the same end during three centuries, resulted 
in the definitive consecration of the principle of authority by 
the proclamation of papal infallibility in 1870. 

As from the Council of Trent to the Vatican Council the 
majority of the elements remaining in the church belonged to 
the Latin races, this task of concentration and organization 
became more rapid and easy. But on the other hand, the 
church having lost the elements of the independent and indivi- 
dual Saxon races of the north, she assumed on her human side 
a much more southern aspect than she had in the middle ages, 
or will have when she once more embraces within her bosom 
the whole of her children. 

The fact that the northern races, continued Father Hecker, 
are now becoming the most powerful, is a sign that they are 
going to be converted, for the church has always aimed at the 
head, and, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, has always 
planted the standard of the faith in the most important places. 
Thus she did at Alexandria, at Athens, at Rome, and scarcely 
had the barbarians appeared than, with a prophetic instinct of 
their future, she went to meet and to baptize them. 

V. 

In the foregoing Father Hecker confined himself to the 
philosophy of history. In what is about to follow he prophesied 
the future in a way, and offered for consideration some reflections 
upon our spiritual renovation. The subject became more deli- 
cate, but Father Hecker relied upon the uncontested principles 
of grace to formulate a certain number of general ideas which 
are very luminous and destined to awaken reflection in those 
who are in high places. As to the application of these ideas, 
that should be regulated by the different ecclesiastical authori- 
ties according to different countries and circumstances. Father 
Hecker in nowise contemplated putting all countries on the 
footing of the United States, nor imposing on each individual 
the Anglo-Saxon character. These reservations being made, 
what Catholic who is conversant with affairs will deny that the 
following considerations present a striking quality of truth? It 
must not be forgotten that Father Hecker said these things 
several years before the close of the reign of Pius IX. and that 
the developments of the pontificate of Leo XIII. have since 
justified him. 

The Council of the Vatican, said he, will one day be re- 
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garded as one of the most significant turning-points of history. 
It will have closed a period and inaugurated another. In this 
new period external obedience to authority will not be in any- 
wise diminished, but the side of interior obedience to the Holy 
Spirit—that is, to the illuminations and inspirations of grace of 
which all the saints have spoken,—this side will receive an in- 
finitely greater development. The church being no longer ab- 
sorbed in the consolidation of her external organization will 
devote all her forces to deepening, extending, and enriching 
the interior life of reflective consciousness, of inward holiness, 
of zeal and love, which have never been neglected but which 
will receive a still more powerful impulsion. Holiness, of which 
the cloisters have hitherto been the chief centres, will be 
spread much more widely throughout the world and among the 
masses of the Christian people, following the illustrious exam. 
ple given by the church of Corinth in the days of St. Paul. 
Authority being henceforward above all attack, it can fearlessly 
allow a bolder flight to the initiative of each soul under the 
impulse of the Holy Spirit. From this there will insensibly 
result an immense increase of force to Christians. 

This movement will prepare the way for the conversion of 
Protestants and free-thinkers who are in good faith, by remov- 
ing the most serious of the prejudices which keep them at a 
distance. Both classes are, as a matter of fact, convinced that 
Catholicity destroys a legitimate individuality by restricting 
man within a system of arbitrary authoritarianism and by re- 
ducing religion to purely external practices. 

Now, in the new period a double current will be produced. 
On one hand the Catholics, sustained by the faith, will daily 
increase in holy initiative. On the other hand the Protestants 
and free-thinkers, even though long retaining an acquired force, 
daily run the risk of losing somewhat of that individuality 
which has made them so enterprising. The numerous Protest- 
ants who have less and less faith in the reign of the Holy 
Spirit will end by losing even the notion of the supernatural 
individuality of the soul, and will find themselves reduced, like 
the rationalists, to the exercise of a purely natural individuality. 
As to the free-thinkers, who are on the road to the destruction 
of everything by the corrosive acid of modern criticism, they 
will end in a scepticism which in the long run will certainly 
enfeeble the vigor of their individuality. 

The sooner that Catholics comprehend the conditions of the 
new period, the sooner will the movement be precipitated which 
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will reconcile Protestants and free-thinkers to the church. On 
one side Catholics will possess an increasingly vigorous individu- 
ality sanctified by the innumerable means of grace at the 
disposal of the church, and on the other, a firm authority will 
protect among them the treasure of the faith. Outside of the 
divine authority of the church no power is great enough to 
resist the corroding solvent of the critical spirit centupled in 
its strength by the incessant discoveries of science. Unbeliev- 
ing scientists long to decompose all things in their crucible. 
At first they are proud of their experiments; then of a sudden 
they stop in stupefaction, seeing that nothing is left in their 
hands but a wretched pinch of dust. Father Hecker was very 
amusing when he drew in this picturesque fashion the portrait 
of a German atheist. 

The Catholic Church, well understood, demands a perpetual 
spirit of research to investigate the profundities of divine truth 
already known and to follow up its illimitable applications. 
Catholics who use their faith only as a lazy man’s pillow are 
by no means obedient to grace. All who are here below ought 
to apply themselves to incessant labor; those who have not the 
truth to acquire it, and those who do possess it to penetrate 
and assimilate it. The existing persecutions are sent in order 
to hasten: the movement of which we speak. The church, de- 
prived of her human supports, has in fact nothing more to 
count upon but the generous initiative of her children. It is 
the situation of the Apostles, who after the Ascension had no 
hope save in themselves and the divine flame of the Holy Spirit. 
We ought not, then, to be waiting chiefly for some external 
miracle to bring about the triumph of the church, but to the 
increase of the divine force infused by supernatural grace into 
the soul of each Christian. When Christians shall become more 
heroic their adversaries will recoil. 

To apply to contemporary souls a spirituality urging to 
personal initiative it will be necessary, said Father Hecker, to 
begin by forming confessors. It is they, in fact, who can do 
this with discernment, by gradually accustoming Christians to a 
greater individuality while avoiding dangerous exaggerations. 
Confessors have the evident mission of distinguishing in a soul 
led by the Holy Spirit that which comes from God from that 
which proceeds from nature or the demon. This ré/e of spirit- 
“al direction Father Hecker recognized; but he was extremely 
hostile to the sort of stifling direction from which he had him- 
self suffered, and which, keeping souls bound as in leading- 
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strings, prevents them from gaining the strength of which they 
are capable for the service of God. 

Moreover, this did not prevent him from proclaiming the 
necessity of having the special inspirations of each soul con- 
trolled by a confessor. He said that every Christian is free to 
change his confessor, but that he must nevertheless end by 
finding one who will consent to give him absolution. In this 
manner, he added, will be assured both the liberty of the soul 
and the control of its ways by external authority. 

VI. 

To complete these reminiscences I will reproduce a few 
more of Father Hecker’s thoughts in a fragmentary state, with- 
out seeking to unite them to each other. 

The interior life has always had an infinitely larger place in 
Catholicism than Protestants are willing to recognize. St. 
Catherine of Genoa, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, who 
either preceded or followed close upon the appearance of Pro- 
testantism, have not yet been surpassed in point of mysticism. 

When the Holy Spirit wills to produce a great spiritual 
movement in the church, it usually begins by availing itself of 
the interior paths. Thus it chooses an obscure man, even lay- 
men like St. Benedict, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, St. Philip Neri; and this young patrician, this mer- 
chant, this captain, this student immersed in science, receive 
the mission. to bring about a religious renewal of the first 
order. These unknown souls have the most vivid interior illu- 
minations; they set to work, though often meeting the strangest 
contradictions; the authority of the popes intervenes merely 
to control their mission and to consecrate it by a formal 
decision. 

When the two ways, exterior and interior, of the Holy 
Spirit are found united in a great Pope who is also a great 
saint, like St. Leo, St. Gregory the Great, no words can de- 
scribe the omnipotent action of which the church is then capable. 

The interior life gives such a habit of observing the least 
motions of the soul that it renders it very penetrating concern- 
ing what goes on in others. Father Hecker was astonishing in 
this respect. Thus, in 1867, after listening to Pére Hyacinthe at 
the Congress of Malines, he had very unfavorable impressions 
concerning him, which he communicated to M. de Montalem- 
bert. During the summer of 1875 he told me that he had 
visited in Florence a Jesuit who must have been Padre Curci. 
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“People say that Father Hecker is too bold,” said he, “but 
he knows very highly esteemed religious whom he would never 
follow as far as they go, and the future will show that Father 
Hecker was right.” On this head we could repeat still more 
curious things, but we are bound to reserve. 

If Father Hecker had the courage of a man of great faith, 
he also remembered that the prudence of the serpent of which 
the Gospel speaks is more than ever necessary in our day, in 
order to discover the perfidious ambushes of the demon. It is 
not surprising that the Catholic Church should be exposed to 
so many persecutions, for it possesses ideas capable of revolu- 
tionizing the world and which are like spiritual dynamite. 
These ideas are all-powerful for good, but if handled unskil- 
fully may do great harm. “I know our adversaries,” said he, 
“having once shared all their prejudices; these prejudices 
should not be irritated without a motive. If too much light is 
suddenly given to a diseased eye one only wounds instead of 
healing it.” 

In 1875, when he was recalled to the United States, Father 
Hecker was contemplating a visit to Russia, for which country 
he foresaw a great religious future, the Anglo-Saxon races 
being not the only ones which attracted him. Roman Catholicism 
seemed to him the just medium between Protestantism, which 
has rendered religion too abstract, and Greek orthodoxy, which 
gives to rites and ceremonies far too extended a 7vé/e, 

Father Hecker had also formed a project of returning to 
his own country by way of India and China, in order to study 
the civilization of these countries, so different from ours and as 
yet so slightly affected by Christianity. He was impressed by 
the profound sentiment of the Divine Immanence which the 
Hindoos entertain, and in the intimate union which God estab- 
lishes with man by means of the Holy Eucharist he saw one of 
the principal means of grace to which our faith might attract 
them in the future. As to the Moslems, whom he had studied 
in Egypt, he had been struck by the intensity of their faith in 
the one God. He wondered whether the providential instru- 
ment of their conversion would not some day be the appear- 
ance among them of a prophet who would insensibly incline 
them towards Christianity, to whose external action they are 
obstinately closed. 

Father Hecker had a great idea of progress which he recon- 
ciled admirably with the’ fixity of Catholic tradition. For him 


the church was the mustard-seed of the Gospel, producing a 
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tree which continually grows larger and puts forth new fruits 
and branches. He dwelt persistently on the fact that in the 
Gospel the expression “new wine” is consecrated by Jesus 
himself, who goes so far as to recommend that this new wine 
should not be put into old bottles. In connection with this 
Father Hecker showed that at every epoch in the history of 
the church there has been a founder of a religious order who 
would not abide by the type of already existing orders; and 
this fact is extremely suggestive. Father Hecker liked to es. 
tablish a parallel between the two great paths of the sixteenth 
century, that of St. Ignatius Loyola and that of St. Philip Neri. 
The way of St. Ignatius has been at first much the most im- 
portant, but in the long run that of St. Philip may become so, 
when one reflects that not the Oratorians alone but the Oblates 
of St. Charles Borromeo, the Sulpicians, the regular clergy of 
Holzhauser, the different sacerdotal societies which flourish so 
well in France, Belgium, Germany, and finally the Paulists 
themselves, are walking in it. 

The United States were dear to Father Hecker. It was 
evident while in Europe that he suffered constantly from his 
prolonged absence. In the United States, said he, Catholicism 
finds a virgin soil; there it is judged for what it is intrinsi- 
cally worth, and not in virtue of hereditary and historical pre- 
judices, as in the old countries of Europe. Doubtless it may 
be persecuted there; but the church will then be too deeply 
rooted in the soil to be easily shaken. The Americans are men 
of great good sense and impartial minds; in the end they will 
recognize that Catholicism is the religion most conformable to 
the Constitution of-the United States. The authority of the 
church is not so crushing a thing, since in the sixteenth cen. 
tury it defended human liberty against the fatalism of Calvin, 
and still defends it against the determinists and materialists. 
The Catholic Church, so long disdained, will suddenly regain 
her prestige when, in the twentieth century, she will be seen 
to have become a moral power of the first order in the first 
republic of the world. The strong hierarchical organization of 
Catholicism will become a precious principle of cohesion for 
the United States, because it will assist in grouping together 
populations of different tendencies and interests over’ an im- 
mense extent of territory. On the other hand, the fixity of 
this hierarchical organization will help to counterbalance the 
fatal effects of the excessive mobility of democratic institutions. 

The venerable founder of the Paulists had the most lively 
gratitude towards Pius IX., who had assisted him so much. 
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One may say that from many points of view he exhibited a 
blending of the enthusiastic ardor of Pius IX. with the profound 
reflection of Leo XIII. 

Here are some of the estimates he formed of several cele- 
brated personages. He called St. Francis de Sales the most 
weighty of the French saints. He saw in Port-Royal a great 
movement perverted by Jansenism. Joseph de Maistre had 
always impressed him, especially by the predictions which ter- 
minate the Sotrées de Saint-Petersbourg. In Lacordaire he liked 
the renewal of apologetics, taken not by the external but the 
internal side of the church and its dogmas. He thought New- 
man the greatest of the Anglo-Saxons. He said that Manning 
had written two remarkable books on the exterior and the in- 
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Abbé Hetsch, a Protestant physician who became after his con- 
version a priest and vicar-general to Monsignor Dupanloup, who 
was another whom Father Hecker highly esteemed. Cardinals 
Deschamps and Schwartz were particularly congenial to him. 
The last book I received from Father Hecker after he re- 
turned to America was on the Blessed Virgin. The divine 
maternity was one of the subjects on which he spoke with the 
greatest suavity and unction. 


VII. 


The foregoing pages are simply a development of those I 
Wrote some years ago at the request of the Vicomte de Meaux, 
and which were published in the English edition of the Life 
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of Father Hecker. 1 have tried to describe him correctly rather 
than to estimate his ideas and appreciate their several conse- 
quences. In this connection I will limit myself to saying that 
the Sulpicians of the United States, so well situated for under- 
standing the question, never fail to do homage to the memory 
of Father Hecker, as well as to the services rendered by his 
Congregation. For my own part, it is nearly twenty years since 
I began to regard him as the greatest spiritual instructor of our 
age. Doubtless Lacordaire, Newman, Ketteler, Manning, and a 
multitude of others have done much towards opening new paths 
for us; but no one has formulated with such a degree of pleni- 
tude and power as Isaac Hecker the synthesis of individuality 
united to personal holiness and obedience to the church. After 
what he has done the fecundating impulse of the Holy Spirit 
will not cease, and other men will surge forward to complete 
his ideas, or even to conceive new points of view. I am think- 
ing at this moment of a humble and courageous Parisian priest, 
the Abbé Henri Chaumont, who died about two years ago, and 
whom his friend, Monsignor d’Hulst, called a saint to canonize. 
Without having known Father Hecker, the Abbé Chaumont had 
conceived the same ideas on the action of the Holy Spirit in 
the soul, applying them no longer to a religious: congrega- 
tion but to secular priests and Christians living in the world. 
The Parisian priest did not abandon himself to lofty philosophi- 
cal considerations concerning personal initiative, like the Ameri- 
can missionary, but he had such initiative himself in a very 
great degree, and he had a marvellous comprehension of the use 
that could be made of direction and the spiritual methods as 
taking the place for Christians living in the world of the aids 
of the religious life properly so called. He who writes these 
lines glories in having been successively the disciple of these 
two eminent servants of God, very different as to their abilities 
but pursuing at bottom the same end, and showing as much 
heroism in self-immolation as bold initiative in spending them- 
selves generously in all departments of evangelical activity. 








FATHER Hoop INSTRUCTING NATIVE COOKS. 


AMONG THE TELUGUS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY REV. N. G. HOOD. 


== PROPOS of the recent famines in British India, it 

f may not be uninteresting to the readers of this 

magazine to learn something of the manners and 

customs of a large section of the Hindu popula- 

tion of Southern India—the sturdy and industri- 

ous race of Telugus, who occupy the northern half of the large 

province of Madras. I shall not enter here into the ethnology 

of the race, nor attempt to describe the system of caste. My 

object is merely to sketch a peculiar phase of their character 

which wae particularly manifest on the occasion of the late 
dearth of rain. 

The Nellore District lies between latitude 13° 25’ and 15° 
55° north, longitude 79° 10’ and 80° 15’; the area is 8,751.75 
square miles approximately. The general aspect of the coast is 
that of a sandy plain, with large tracts of jungle interspersed 
with cocoa-nut trees and palmyras. 

The Telugus, like most of the people of India, are essentially 
an agricultural race, depending for existence upon the product 
of their labors in the fields. Hence it will be easily understood 
What dreadful havoc and distress is caused by the failure of 
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the rice crop, which forms the staple food of the inhabitants. 
Among this people, in consequence, pagan and superstitious as 
they are, exists a very close connection, so to speak, between 
religion and agriculture. If the rains and harvests have been 
abundant, the gods have been propitious; if the reverse, then 
something has occurred to mar their good will toward their 
lowly subjects. This year (1897), owing to the failure of the 
monsoon, the autumn crops were entirely destroyed and cattle 
disease dealt death to numbers of domestic animals. What 
wonder, then, that recourse was had to Poleramma, that she might 
stay her destroying hand. 

Poleramma is one of the numerous popular deities of the Hin- 
dus, invoked under different names in different places, but known 
to the Telugus by the above appellation, as the village goddess 
of destruction, supposed to be directly responsible for every 
misfortune, and particularly for cattle diseases, small-pox, and 
cholera. A few weeks ago a feast was celebrated here in Nel- 
lore town to honor and propitiate her. I will endeavor to re- 
late the wonderful origin of this wonderful deity, and to give a 
description of the festival. 

Once upon a time there lived a powerful king whose name 
was Sambasivan. This mighty monarch was waging war with a 
race of giants. Many and many an onslaught was made, and 
many and many a giant bit the dust; but, alas! it was to little 
purpose, for instead of the numbers of the enemy being re- 
duced, they increased a hundred-fold, for out of the blood of the 
slain others sprang into life. The king had not even one son 
to help him. The more he thought about the situation, the 
more desperate seemed his position. Indeed, his anguish grew 
so great that the perspiration, running in streams down his face, 
washed off the puttie * and made a colored track from forehead 
to chin. The king then wiped his face and breast with his fingers 
and let the drops fall upon a stone. From those beads of per- 
spiration sprang a female child, whose height was two feet, six 
inches. Amazed, the king called in his Brahmin astrologers. 
They told him that the being thus strangely brought into the 
world was none other than the goddess of destruction, and ad- 
vised him to cause to be dug on the spot a pit as deep as the 
combined height of seven men, and to cast the goddess there- 
in and bury her alive. Their advice was taken, and the god- 


* “ Puttie” is a frontal decoration much affected by the followers of Siva. It is a small 
spot painted between the eyebrows, about the size of a ten-cent piece. The devotees of Vish- 


nu havea complex ornament. It consists of a trident-like figure, the outer prongs white, the 


centre one red. 
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dess met her awful fate. All this took place on the battle- 
field. 

The monarch then left the scene for the peace of his palace. 
(The story fails to tell us how this could possibly be with the 
giants not yet overcome.) On his way he encountered a jackal.* 


ee 


CULINARY MYSTERIES. 


His joy was great at so happy a meeting. 

To appreciate such good fortune at its proper value, and to 
confer a mark of his esteem upon the obliging jackal, the king 
thus addressed the animal: 

“As you have given me a good omen, allow me to do some- 
thing in return. Follow yonder path till you arrive at a spot 
where you will find the earth has recently been disturbed; there 
dig away, when you will come upon the body of a child. Feast 
well, and remember me.” 

The jackal did not wait for further instructions, but made 
off at once. He speedily reached the place indicated and set 


* Amongst the Hindus it is considered a good omen to meet a jackal; so much so, indeed, 
ch man is commonly said to have seen the jackal’s face. 
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to work upon the loosely packed soil. Just as he was about to 
satisfy his hunger on the body of the goddess, he found him- 
self suddenly and firmly seized in a strong and powerful grasp, 
and addressed in the following words: 

“Why do you seek me?” 

Terrified at this unexpected reception, and recognizing a 
power superior to his own, he at once made this cunning reply: 

“T happened to meet the king, your father, who told me to 
hasten hither and release you from this prison. I am to carry 
you home on my back as speedily as possible.” 

Near at hand was a tree, to whose branches clung a strong 
parasite creeper called Nellen Thiga; a portion of this was torn 
down, fashioned into bridle and reins, which the goddess put 
on the head of the disappointed jackal, and then lightly spring- 
ing onto the back of her improvised steed, she bade him set 
off in the direction of the king’s palace.* 

As the jackal sped along with his gentle burden a wicked 
thought entered his cunning brain. 

“She is very light,’’ he reasoned; “I will upset her and run 
away.” 

But, alas for the poor jackal! He was carrying a goddess. 
She, of course, divined the plan so unwisely conceived and acted 
accordingly. She allowed herself to grow heavier and heavier, 
so that the jackal was unable to run away. 

Fearing further punishment from so powerful a rider, and 
seeing the futility of pitting his brains, cunning though they 
were, against the brains of a goddess who had already divined 
his plan, he thought it best and safest to own up his original 
intention and sue for mercy in these words: 

“T came to eat thee up, O goddess, but how powerful thou 
art I now well know; I cannot even support thee on my 
back. Pray forgive me, allow me to go my own way, and thou 
shalt not find me ungrateful hereafter. Daily will I remember 
thee; thrice a day, indeed, will I invoke thee, at evening, mid- 
night, and morning ;+ Akka (sister) shal] be thy name.” 

Moved by his repentance the merciful goddess dismissed 
her steed on the spot. Left alone, she underwent a _ remarka- 
ble change, transforming herself into a very repulsively leprous 
old woman. She continued her journey on foot and arrived at 
her father’s palace. The king was holding court. What was 


* The goddess is invariably represented in art as riding upon a jackal. 
+ It is well known that the jackal commonly emits its peculiar cry on three distinct occa- 
sions, viz., when darkness sets in, about midnight, and a little before daybreak. 
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his astonishment and rage to see a leprosy-stricken old woman 
enter his presence unbidden! Furious with anger, he summoned 
a vettian (guard), commanded him to seize the intruder and 
without delay to cast her into the well situated at a short dis- 
tance from the palace. His orders were instantly obeyed, the 
unresisting old lady was cast into the well, and—no, not 
drowned; who could destroy a goddess? 

When the king’s victim touched the water, three remarka- 
ble things occurred: first, the water, which up to this time was 
very bitter, became sweet and wholesome; secondly, a withered 
mango-tree near by shot forth green leaves and blossomed, and 
thirdly, the old woman was transformed into a beautiful child. 
Some neighboring shepherds, who had observed the change in 
the tree, came to see the cause. Looking into the well, they 
were amazed to observe the lotus growing and a lovely infant 
Sporting in the water. 

[he news was at once carried to the king; he, with all his 
courtiers, came to the well. He ordered the child to be taken 
out and carried to the palace. Here she was tenderly cared 
for and carefully brought up till she became of a marriageable 
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age. Asked to make choice of a husband, she proffered a singu- 
lar request. “ Bring me,” she demanded, “a cord that will ex- 
tend round the world and a ¢hkéii* as big as Maga Mheru,t+ 
then I will marry.” 

Knowing the impossibility of gratifying her, the king ceased 
to interest himself in her marriage and left her free to do as 
she pleased. It was after this that the goddess revealed her 
identity to the king. He was agreeably surprised to learn from 
his amiable daughter that she intended setting out at once to 
fight his old enemies, the giants. She bade good-by to her 
father and friends and sallied forth to battle. On her way she 
picked up a companion, which happened in this wise: 

A party of shepherd boys were one day playing in the 
fields, when an old woman was sighted in the distance coming 
towards them. These naughty boys thought it would be a 
welcome diversion in their sports to amuse themselves at her 
expense. Accordingly a council was hastily convened, which 
resulted in the following plan: Each boy was to dig a hole 
and neatly cover up the opening with long grass and weeds; 
he into whose hole the old lady should happen to fall, was 
forthwith to help her out. The object of this wicked con- 
spiracy drew near the fatal spot, and being a goddess (for it 
was indeed the goddess again transformed) she elected to fall 
into one of the holes prepared for her reception. True to the 
agreement, one of the boys immediately rushed forward to place 
his’ victim on her feet;, but imagine his astonishment to find 
himself no longer a simple shepherd boy, but changed into a 
king and warrior ready to do battle against mighty foes.t 

On the way to the scene of war the goddess revealed to 
her ally her intentions in his regard. It was his task to kill 
all the giants; an easy one too, since they would be unable to 
multiply, as they had formerly done, because, she said, she 
would catch the blood of the slain upon her tongue and swal- 
low it before it reached the ground and fructified. Of course 
the goddess and her doughty companion completely ex- 
tinguished the terrible race of giants. The former returned to 
the king, and, having related her victories, took leave of him. 

Such is the fantastic story of the origin of the goddess 
Poleramma. I should like to reiterate what was said at the 





* The marriage token, which is made up of a number of fine cotton strands and worn 


like a necklace round the neck. To it is attached a small circular pendant of gold. 
+ Maga Mheru, a mountain supposed to be the dwelling-place of the gods. 
tHe is called Pothu Ragu. Pothu signifies any male animal; hence, having been a 


shepherd boy, he is Pothu Ragu, ‘‘ king of male animals.” 
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beginning of this article. The Hindu is nothing if not super- 
stitious. In India, as in all heathen nations, exists a practical 
belief in the supernatural agency of wicked spirits—in a word, 
demonolatry, which leads, naturally, to terrible excesses and is 
responsible for the most absurd practices and illogical se- 
quences. This is fully illustrated in the celebrations of the 
Festival of Poleramma. 

The feast of Poleramma occurs only at irregular intervals, 
according to the necessity of the case, when anything un- 
toward has happened which requires the intervention of the 
deity. 

The recognized head of every village and town is an indi- 
vidual called the munsif. He is directly responsible for the 
well-being of the community, and hence is the person who takes 
the initiative in the matter of a celebration of any kind. If he 
considers the unfortunate state of the weather, failing crops, or 
any other similar misfortunes demand it, he calls a meeting of 
the principal inhabitants, or head-men of the village, to decide 
whether the feast shall be celebrated. If the meeting thinks 
the exigencies of the time warrant it, a subscription list is at 
once opened and the amount 'to be contributed by the heads 
of families duly fixed. In the meantime the munsif’s crier 1s 
sent round to proclaim at the street-corners that Poleramma 
is going to be solemnized. This important individual is most 
elaborately “got up” for the occasion. His entire body is 
plentifully bedaubed with saffron-root paste, to the depth, in- 
deed, of an eighth of an inch or more. This to the native 
mind lends a charm to the crier’s person. Before the actual 
celebration of the feast—which, by the way, is always made to 
fall on a Tuesday, because the goddess is supposed to have 
been born on that day—a preparation of twenty-two days must 
be observed. 

If any one should be foolish enough to refuse the amount 
specified, or even to delay payment, a company of runners is 
forthwith commissioned to treat him to a free concert. His 
house is besieged by these too-willing musicians and a vigorous 
drumming kept up till he gets sense to pay. Besides these 
compulsory contributions, other entirely voluntary ones are 
solicited. 


A large earthenware pot is daubed with yellow paint and 
then spotted with kimgum—a kind of yellow pigment largely 
used by native women to make the beauty-spot on their fore- 
head—and further decorated with margosa leaves. This pot is 
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carried from door to door, by a man preceded by drummers. 
Every householder is. expected to make an offering of rice, 
rice-gungy, raggy, raggy-gungy, butter, buttermilk, or onions. 
Gungy, being a cooling substance, is generally given to assuage 
the anger of the goddess. When the pot can contain no more, 
carrier, drummers, and a few beggars feast on the contents. 

Early in the second week of preparation a potter is given 
an order for a clay model of the head of the goddess; the 
head only is required, the trunk and limbs being made of 
straw. A suitable locality is selected where the future sacri- 
fices can be conveniently made. The only condition of excel- 
lence required is that it should be as spacious as possible, as 
thousands of spectators must be accommodated. On a given 
spot a pandal is erected to receive the goddess. 

The feast continues for three days, or rather for a night 
and two days. Nothing particular is done til] the evening of 
the first day. About 7 P. M. all the masters of ceremonies 
assemble and set off in a body for the potter’s house, bearing 
amongst them a goat, two rupees, a koka (female cloth, the 
principal part of a female’s wearing apparel); this must be white 
when bought and afterwards dyed yellow; black bangles, ear- 
rings made from the palmyra leaf, and a nose ornament; betel- 
nut and leaf, cocoa-nut, limes, and from fifteen to twenty fowls; 
incense, fireworks, and torches. Arrived at the potter’s dwelling, 
the select company, followed by the inevitable crowd, halt 
before the door. A very elaborate, not to say peculiar, cere- 
mony is now performed, called the “ Aye-opening.” 

The clay model, decorated with the cloth and ornaments 
above mentioned, is religiously carried forth, though not yet 
exposed to the public view, being carefully veiled. A dhoby 
(washerman) steps forward bearing a fowl, and having made the 
“thigathudich ” (the warding off the evil eye), deftly wrings off 
its head. With a little blood thus procured he makes the put- 
tie on the veiled head of the goddess. 

Meantime, the betel-nut, rupees, and rice are given to the 
potter; the latter he places on a cloth, previously spread on 
the ground in front of the goddess, the other two he retains in 
payment for his model. At this moment he burns a little in- 
cense. 

This done, some of the bystanders set fire to a quantity of 
straw, and in the light thus afforded Poleramma is unveiled. 
A strong belief prevails to the effect that if a person should 
unfortunately be standing in front of the goddess at the mo- 
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ment of unveiling, such a one would infallibly be burnt to death 
by the opening eyes of the idol. It is to prevent such an un- 
desirable consummation that the straw is ignited. 

The “eye-opening” ceremony completed, the dhoby again 
sacrifices. This time the victim is the goat brought by the 
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head-men. Amid the rolling of drums, the blare of trumpets, 
the shouting of the onlookers, the hissing, spluttering, and sharp 
crack, crack, crack of fireworks, the head is severed from the 
quivering body and placed on the cloth, face to face with the 
goddess. The head only is retained; the other portion be- 
comes the exclusive property of the potter and his friends. 
The sacrifice over, preparations are at once made for a pro- 
cession. Torches are lit, the village waterman places the god- 
dess on his head, the musicians fall into line, the drums are 
beaten, and the whole body is in motion to parade the town. 
As the procession wends its way through the principal streets 
offerings of rice and sheep are placed by many of the people op- 
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posite their houses. They sacrifice the sheep there and then in 
honor of the goddess as she is carried past. If the sacrifice is 
made by a Brahmin or Kémati (one of the merchant caste) 
both sheep and rice are given to a dhoby. Others, not so well 
to do, present rice and the head of the sheep only. 

The procession wanders about the whole night; only in the 
small hours of the morning does it arrive at the place of public 
sacrifices referred to above. This reached and the goddess 
safely lodged in the pandal prepared for her, rice is deposited 
before her, when the first of a series of sacrifices immediately 
takes place. The victim is a she-goat. The head of the un- 
fortunate animal is soon struck off and the skin dexterously 
stripped from the carcase, a portion of one of the fore legs 
is inserted horizontally in the mouth of the idol, when, to com- 
plete a peculiar ceremony, the ministers decorate the head 
with the midriff and present the whole to the divinity. One of 
the several dhobies in attendance secures the bulk of the car- 
case for his own personal use. At 5 A. M. the liver of the 
goat, previously cooked and reserved till now, is produced, 
along with a small pot of toddy and another of country 
arrack, and placed before the statue. A dhoby, who for the 
present is the acting priest, pours on the ground a little of 
the liquids in honor of the goddess, after which all the min- 
istering dhobies, four or five in number, sit down to enjoy 
the liver, toddy, and arrack. When these have been duly dis- 
posed of, the head of the goat is removed from the presence of 
Poleramma and carried home by a dhoby. On this, the first 
day of the feast, special sacrifice is thrice made to the deity. 
In the intervals the priests take up a sitting position near the 
pandal and, surrounded by interested crowds of people, relate in 
appropriate terms the marvellous history and wondrous deeds 
of their powerful divinity. 

Throughout the day numerous votive offerings are sent by 
the Brahmins and Kématis; these are usually brought by the 
dhobies of their respective masters. ' 

Towards evening the munsif puts in an appearance. His 
special duty is to make a fair distribution to the ministers of 
the large number of heads that have accumulated during the 
day. It is impossible to say if his august presence is required 
to avoid a squabble over a division of the spoils, or whether his 
visit partakes of the nature of a ceremony. I should rather 
imagine the former is nearer the mark, as offerings of gold 
and silver are not infrequently made by fervent devotees—and 
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A TELUGU WATER-CARRIER. 


who could trust natives to make an equal division of gifts of 
the kind that appeal most to their cupidity? 

Though the work of the day is over, the devoted dhobies 
give themselves no rest, but consume the hours of the night 
in relating to those who stay to listen the ever interesting 
history of Poleramma. 

The ‘Second and last day of the celebrations is remarkable 
in many ways and notably so in the matter of sacrifices. A 
buffalo, an animal for which the Hindus have the greatest 
reverence and veneration, is to be done to death. To realize 
what it means to kill an ox is almost impossible, except for 
those who have actual experience of the Hindu character! A 
buffalo having been procured, the animal’s head is smothered 
in a thick layer of yellow pigment, whilst from its neck is 
Suspended a garland of magosa leaves; the keepers then 
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fasten to the horns a strong rope, by which the poor beast is 
led away to parade the town amid an unceasing din of pipes 
and drums. From early morning till evening the animal is 
dragged hither and thither, beaten and buffeted, lashed and 
cruelly tortured by a howling mob. Long before its compulsory 
wanderings are over it is only prevented from falling through 
blows and exhaustion by the timely aid of its tormentors, who 
are literally compelled to carry it along. 

About 4 P. M. an event occurs, so strange and weird that I 
shall be accused, perhaps, of taxing the imagination of my read- 
ers to an unpardonable extent. Yet what I am going to relate 
does indeed take place. 

A four-months-old lamb, which the shepherds of the district 
have presented for sacrifice, is slain, as usual, by a dhoby. He 
allows the blood to fall upon a quantity of cooked rice, con- 
tained in a winnowing basket. The carcase becomes the pro- 
perty of the “vetti,’’ the village messenger. This unfortunate 
individual has a task to perform that is invariably accompanied 
by demoniacal possession. Such a common event is possession, 
so patent to every one, that people are rarely if ever deceived; 
indeed, no one would think of imposing upon his neighbor, for 
the simple reason that nothing can be gained and much may be 
lost thereby. Not seldom does one hear from non-Catholics ex- 
pressions to this effect: “Before coming to India my belief in 
the supernatural was never very strong, but now I should be 
more than a fool to doubt the existence of God and the 
devil.” 

The rice saturated in the victim’s blood is handed over to 
the vetti, who then makes his way through the streets of the 
town accompanied by about twenty men, whose duty it is to 
see that he scatters the rice at places corresponding to the 
sixteen subdivisions of the compass. The vetti rarely or never 
accomplishes his purpose unaided, for on the way the unfortu- 
nate fellow loses his senses and falls to the earth. In vain his 
companions try to rouse him. All to no purpose. So ‘they are 
obliged to carry him to the appointed spots, where they them- 
selves dispose of the rice in the approved way. It is curious to 
note that none of the crowd will ever immediately precede the 
possessed vetti, for all are thoroughly persuaded that to act 
thus is to invite a sudden death. The rice being scattered, the 
poor vetti is now reconducted to the pandal and brought be- 
fore the idol. After the lapse of an hour or more he re- 
covers his senses and is his usual self again. 
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Very elaborate are the preparations for sacrificing the buffa- 
lo, the last and most important of a long series of rites. An 
hour or so before evening closes in, a deep pit is dug at a dis- 
tance of about thirty yards from the pandal. Lying between 
these is a large heap of rice, the offerings of the day. The 
munsif and others form into line, and with the buffalo in their 
midst proceed thrice round the pandal, rice and pit separately. 
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these important proceedings. The head must be separated from 

the trunk at the third stroke of the sacrificer’s knife, which, by 

the way, is a common reaping-hook elaborately painted for the 

occasion. If the head fails to fall at the third stroke the sacrificer, 

a pariah, must desist, and his place is at once taken by a chuckler, 

who will have no difficulty in quickly completing the sacrifice. 
VOL, LXVII,—23 
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The supreme moment is at hand. Up to this can be heard 
the shouts and laughter of an immense multitude; thousands 
upon thousands are assembled from the town and surrounding 
country. They exhibit no reverence for the ceremonies; it is 
a feast, and the business of each is to get out of it as much 
enjoyment as possible. But at this juncture silence falls upon 
the mighty throng. People standing near the victim are com- 
pelled to fall back at least ten yards to avoid stray drops of 
blood that otherwise may chance to reach them. It is said 
that if a drop falls upon a stranger, 7. ¢., not of the same dis- 
trict, he will acquire half the wealth of the town. 

A number of men light torches to be in readiness to accom- 
pany the goddess to her last resting-place; rockets are sent hiss- 
ing into the still evening air; then, one—two—three—the strokes 
are swift and certain, the poor beast’s head falls to the ground. 
At once a mighty shout, increasing to a roar, ascends from in- 
numerable human throats, sounding in the distance like rolling 
thunder. Swiftly four pariahs bear the head into the idol’s 
presence, four chucklers hasten to cut off one of the fore-legs, 
which is inserted crosswise in her mouth, and the midriff is, as 
usual, placed upon her head. Twenty potters, each bearing a 
vessel of water, then wash away all traces of the blood; they 
push the carcase into the pit and speedily fill it up. One of 
their number now produces a ball of boiled rice, which he 
places upon the midriff, and on this again he puts a vessel con- 
taining oil and a cotton wick. The improvised lamp being lit, 
a waterman places the goddess and her accumulated possessions 
upon his head, and the procession is ready to start. The signal 
being given, the processionists, headed by the indispensable 
drummers and our old acquaintance the bell-man, move in 
the direction of the town boundary. Then occurs a scene of 
wild confusion. The people nearest the pandal make a rush 
and quickly demolish it. Every one is anxious to obtain a 
relic of the temporary dwelling of the goddess. Eager to satis- 
fy their devotion, free fights are the order of the hour among 
the people. In the meantime the procession is on its way. 
When at a short distance from the village the vetti, having ex- 
tinguished the light, appropriates the buffalo’s head, rice, and 
oil, and takes his way home. Here the dhoby-priests and a few 
others are left to finish the journey alone. 

When they reach the first boundary (there are several) the 
strangest of all the strange things connected with this feast oc- 
curs. The high-priest in the most obscene language heaps up- 
on the goddess every kind of abuse. Nothing that can be said 
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of her is too vile, despicable, or profligate ; everything indeli- 
cate and repulsive is hurled at this deity; all that is offensive 
to chastity is freely said of it. 

At last there is an end to a long, violent speech, the de- 
clamatory flight of censure ceases, and then—is it possible ?—this 
foul-mouthed haranguer in the most abject terms begs the 
precious goddess for forgiveness, alleging as an excuse for the 
tirade that his office exacts from him such unrighteous conduct 
towards her. At this point all disperse except a waterman, a 
cultivator, and a dhoby, who bears a torch. The trio hastening 
to the last boundary seek a convenient bush in which they con- 
ceal the idol, stripped of all its finery. This done, they run away 
as fast as their legs can carry them, never once looking behind. 

Such, dear reader, is the feast of Poleramma. I do not 
know what you think of it. Of one thing I feel assured: 
reading this, you cannot but pray that our Lord’s kingdom may 
come to oust that of his enemy, that his name may be hal- 
lowed amongst these poor people, who are indeed “ sitting in the 
shadow and darkness of death.” I have even great hopes that 
your heart will warm towards us in a distant land and aid us to 
spread that glorious Faith so dear to all who are of its household. 





‘“Q FOUNTAIN OF LOVE UNCEASING!” 


—IJmitation, Bk. tit. chap. x. 


BY F. W. GREY. 


tye) Fount of Love unceasing! Living Fire! 

Love that surpasseth knowledge, word, or thought ; 
\ How may I love Thee, Jesu, as I ought? 

Va, 


How may I tell Thee all my heart’s desire ? 
Dost Thou not know it? Lord of Love, inspire 
My heart, my tongue to praise Thee, who hast bought 
My soul at such a price, and who hast wrought 
Thy work in me: Lord! lift me ever higher, 
Still closer to Thyself: Thou wilt not hide 
Thy secrets from Thy brother; Love Divine, 
Art Thou not all mine own, and I all Thine ? 
Jesu! my Jesu! Who for me hast died, 
Make Thou Thy Cross, thy Bitter Passion mine, 
So shall my longing heart be satisfied. 
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RATIONALISM AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


pe T is assumed, I fear, with a little too much confi- 

dence that the only forces of the time are Ration- 

alism and the Church. It is not only Catholics 

— te who take this view, but many who belong to some 
ET form of Rationalism or another. I think I can 
understand how Rationalists have adopted it, whether in love or 
hatred. They see proofs of vitality before them, they must bear 
in mind historic facts running into these proofs, and they must 
recognize in the ministerial action of the church, either in the 
duty of worship or the exercise of charity, an absence of the 
sensational and hysterical. I may add at this point what seems 
forced upon me: that Rationalism seems a growing power in 
England, or perhaps the more exact word would be Naturalism. 


STILL A LARGE “ IF.” 


There is no doubt that if the field were clear between the 
Church and Rationalism or Naturalism an enormous accession 
would be gained to true religion. There are thousands of men 
who may be said to be “conscious of the presence of God,” or 
who themselves say they have that consciousness, but who do not 
belong to any of the sects or to the Establishment. They are 
kept out of the church by the pretensions of the latter and the 
travesty of Christianity offered by the former. The Establish- 
ment stands forward in shape as the embodiment of the social 
idea of the Lord; it asserts the claim to be His Kingdom. It 
is a great institution, filling a large part of the material, intel- 
lectual, and zsthetic needs of the English people. It enters 
into the whole fabric of society in one shape or another, ap- 
pealing to the eye and ear, the heart and the memory. Any 
intelligent stranger will admit that he is confronted by the 
strength and massiveness of the Establishment whenever he goes 
through England. When Cardinal Newman said he valued 
it as a great bulwark against Atheism he must have spoken of 
a time when it did not intercept the missionary activity of the 
church. He must have meant that its great social influence 
worked for good in maintaining or securing acceptance for a 
large part of Christian doctrine. At the present moment I have 
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no hesitation in saying that it is the most disastrous influence 
to the cause of truth in England. 

There is no occasion to advance theoretical reasons for this 
opinion. I may admit that I, at a time not very remote, en- 
tertained the view cited from Cardinal Newman. Perhaps now, 
upon reflection, I could offer reasons why this view could only 
have been true at any time in the most restricted sense. I am 
very clearly of opinion that it is not true now even in the most 
restricted sense. I lay down these propositions broadly; that is 
to say, as laws of opinion operating on masses of men apart 
from incidental effects of such opinion on individual minds. For 
instance, the sacramental system of the Establishment may sat- 
isfy a body of men that they are in perfect accord with the 
early Church of England and the Apostolic Church from which 
she derived her life, but individuals may be led to see some- 
thing anomalous in the fact that the Establishment is divorced 
from that Apostolic Church. If it be an effect or the effect of 
the attitude of the Establishment to apparently satisfy the 
whole demand of those who believe in a history of direct and 
immediate relations between God and man in the past, it seems 
nothing short of disastrous. If men believe in the necessity of 
these in some form or another until the end of time—and logi- 
cally they must—is it not a disaster that a church disclaiming 
infallibility should profess to be the Church of Christ? The 
power of the Establishment as a social influence has never been 
as great as it is now. It overbears-people by its prestige. The 
scorn of Positivist and Agnostic for its illogical character barely 
touches it. To either of these nothing can be more absurd than 
the idea of a church imposing dogmas upon the faithful and 
disclaiming infallibility. But the Archbishop of Canterbury takes 
precedence of every peer not of royal blood, the bishops sit in 
the House of Lords, the rural clergy sit as magistrates side by 
side with the landed gentry in every petty sessions court. The 
squire and the parson rule every parish. In all this is the 
answer to the Agnostic or the Positivist ; but what an answer 
it is! 


THE ESTABLISHMENT ANALYZED. 


Of course it is no answer. Its effect among men of a 
strongly religious turn of mind, but without the paternal spirit, 
is to make them Pantheists, or upon humane men religiously in- 
clined to make them Positivists. Now, these two kinds of 
thinkers constitute the classes of cultivated men upon whom the 
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missionary work of the church would be successful. The vul- 
garity and tawdriness of the minor sects in England, the shock- 
ing irreverence of much of the language used in their pulpits 
and at their prayer-meetings, doubtless with the best intentions, 
render it impossible for decent people to join them. Where is 
the man who does not believe Christianity a fetichism to find a 
resting-place? He will not go to the Establishment, whose 
creed is as shifting as a quicksand, whose conception of truth is 
as variable as the fabled form which changed the moment it 
was caught, whose history is an ingenious misrepresentation, and 
whose policy has been from the first the least defensible kind 
of Erastianism to be found in history. Even the garrison 
Lutheranism of Prussia, in the days of Frederick the Great, 
can have something said for it. It was at the very least a 
branch of the public service dependent upon the will of the 
monarch; but at no time in England was the great body of 
the Establishment ever subject to the sovereign in any other 
sense than the landed gentry might be regarded as subject to 
him. 


A MATTER OF PHRASEOLOGY. 


In consequence we find Rationalism or Naturalism going 
straight on to conclusions in England which in a generation or 
two will bring down the whole social fabric. It is not very 
long since Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant stood in the dock 
for the publication of a work which was in no way more op- 
posed to good morals than the articles which now appear in 
scientific or quasi-scientific magazines. It has been remarked 
that you can say anything in England if you know how to say 
it. This is the difference between the views put forward by 
the present thinkers on the subjects of marriage, divorce, and 
the system of relations included in them, and the opinions for 
expressing which Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant underwent a 
term of imprisonment. When the Establishment stands in the 
way as the instrument of God’s work among men and the ex- 
ponent of the moral law He has inculcated, it is quite too in- 
telligible why a man of talent and attainments should reject a 
morality which, rightly or wrongly, he thinks alien to nature. 
Of course I cannot enter into the considerations put forward 
as injuriously affecting individual happiness and social well-being 
in consequence of the Christian law of purity and of the indis- 
solubility of marriage. It may be enough, for that matter, to 
state distinctly that experience has proved the stability of so- 
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ciety to depend upon purity of life; still I am bound to say 
the considerations referred to have at least such a degree of 
plausibility to recommend them that they are calculated to 
win acceptance even from persons of scientific training; to win 
it in a greater degree, of course, from persons who, without 
such training, have yet a taste for scientific literature, and 
above all from that large body of readers to whom everything 
which is new, unconventional, and startling is attractive as 
bearing marks of independent and untrammelled thought. 


THE POWER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND CHIEFLY SOCIAL. 


To tell the truth, an enormous advance has been made in 
England both in the force of Rationalism as an opinion and the 
power of the Establishment as a socio-religious influence. So 
far as I can form a judgment, however, the Establishment has 
very little if any intellectual authority. It would be a cruel 
thing to evoke Asmodeus to unroof the heads or houses of 
the professors of Oxford and Cambridge, some of the clergy 
in snug parsonages, some of .the dignitaries in palace or cathe- 
dral close. One would learn too much. But I am informed of 
this: there are clergymen and dignitaries who spend in charity 
and in connection with their churches a great part of what 
they derive from their incumbencies. I also know that there are 
clergymen in considerable numbers whose intolerance of dis- 
sent and whose arrogance in the government of their parishes 
afford evidence of the sincerity of their belief. We have, then, 
the great fact of this organization absorbing whatever is not 
bold and enterprising in intellect, but which has a tendency to 
what is called religionism. For the rest, it may be said in general 
terms there is little other influence of a moral or intellectual 
character to affect the cultivated classes; and this being so, 
men like Dr. William Byrd Powell and Mr. Henry Seymour 
can ventilate, with the certainty of recognition, rules with regard 
to the most important relation of life which supersede the 
sixth and ninth commandments and the whole teaching of our 
Lord and his church. It may be repeated, that every bold and 
enterprising intellect stays outside the Establishment, or at the 
most barely enrolls himself as a member through some regard 
for the prejudice which still favors the profession of some re- 
ligion, 

THE CRAVING FOR SUPERNATURALISM. 

When I said that Pantheism attracts the intellect with a 

tendency to religionism, I judged by expressions of opinion 
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from persons of that description. Outside any particular church 
there are countless thousands who are drawn to the supernatu- 
ral. In a sense spiritism, spiritualism, clairvoyance, and the 
many other impostures which have had and are having their 
day, show this as distinctly as the unsavory experiences which 
the neophyte of Salvationism goes to hear in the expectation 
of learning why it is that his life has been so bad and how 
it may become a good one. Granted there is a consciousness 
of God, a feeling that one is in the presence of a power which 
speaks within and overshadows his being, he surely must do 
something to acquire a more distinct knowledge of that which 
affects him. Is there such a consciousness ?—such a feeling? 
It cannot be disputed. It may not be given to every one to 
perceive it—this is, perhaps, a misfortune for such an one; at 
the same time it is not an irretrievable one, for pure reason 
can lead in the same direction—but it is a fact within the con- 
sciousness of thousands. If this leads to Pantheism, as in a 
case just now before me, surely this is in a Christian country 
a great misfortune. The vast endowment of the Establishment, 
its hierarchy, its numerous clergy, its noble cathedrals, its great 
seats of learning, its immense influence woven into the life of 
society, cannot offer an answer to the question, What is the 
power with which I am _ now in contact and with which I de- 
sire to enter on harmonious relations? I am not speaking now 
of that emotional condition which believers so often experience, 
and which they frequently regard as evidence that they are in 
the right way. The state I have in view partakes as much of 
the intellectual as of the physical or sentimental—nay, to put 
it beyond question, I am speaking of a state experienced by 
men who are understood to be unbelievers and which has led 
many out of the form of time into the formless of the eternal. 

Yet this great Establishment in England affords no help to 
so many of those who deserve and need it. It is a giant with- 
out a soul, seemingly playing the part of a Frankenstein minus 
the cynicism, but working evil as surely as if charged with 
malignity from head to foot. What side of the ‘“ Square 
Deific”’ does it represent? It cannot be the revelation of Him- 
self by God to man, because face to face with it the best intel- 
lects say, without reply, that they find God in the universe, not 
as the Creator in his work but as his very self, as the identifi- 
cation of himself. A recent professor, who during life had 
been distinguished by hostility to the church, was shown after 
his death, in works that then saw the light for the first time, to 
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have been a Pantheist. It would be better, one would imagine, 
for professors of Oxford and dignitaries of the Establishment 
to help the church in her missionary labors than to assail her 
authority, dogmatic or historical; it would be better, though 
perhaps more difficult, to answer questions such as I have 
pointed out—questions men sometimes ask themselves with 
profound anxiety—than to deride the church in England be- 
cause of the want of social status in the vast majority of her 
children and the absence of academical distinction from her 
teaching bodies; but the Establishment will not act in this 
way, and so we may look for an increase of Atheism. 


ATHEISM TO THE RESCUE. 


’ 


Accordingly, I have before me a “ Plea for Atheism,” ele- 
vated to the status of an apologetic tract. Nay, we need 
not wait for the future—such books are coming out rapidly; 
even the word “Plea” is beside the matter when dogmatic 
Atheism suggests that it has solved problems which religion it- 
self has failed to solve. In addition, we shall have scientific 
impurity preached under such titles as The Phystology of 
Love; * we already have evolutionary ethics eliciting moral 
ideas because they were useful in the struggle for existence ; 
and by and by we shall have as a consequence the enlightened 
free-thinker justifying himself for following his natural propen- 
sities in spite of the admonitions of conscience. The Estab- 
lishment claims to be a branch of the Catholic Church. It 
can give no reason for separating from the church, which is the 
living fountain of authority on morals. What answer will it 
give to such an argument as this on the part of any free- 
thinker? “What is conscience? The moral ideas for which it 
stands are not an opinion founded on reason, but a prejudice 
ingrained in the mind through inheritance from a long line of 
ancestors—primitive men of arboreal habits, naked savages, 
barbarians—these, one’s ancestors for the most part ; why should 
I be bound by a prejudice so derived? I will not on the au- 
thority of a church whose right to existence is revolt against 
authority.” 

It is no wonder that a free-thinker of this kind should 
laugh at the pretensions to guide him on the part of an insti- 
tution which owes its authority in religion and morals to that 
Defender of the Faith known as Henry VIII. I do not care 


* The Physiology of Love: A Study in Stirpiculture. By Henry Seymour. London: 
Fowler & Co. 
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to go over the familiar ground: Somerset the murderer of his 
brother, Elizabeth the murderer of her guest—Macaulay has put 
the story in his matchless way—but I say it seems clear, since 
authority is the ground upon which the moral law is based, 
since revelation is, for the most part, the authority for our moral 
ideas, that this immense social institution, the English Estab. 
lishment, can carry no conviction to him who regards con- 
science as a mere inheritance, religion an evolution from corpse- 
worship. 





A LOST VOCATION. 


OOD-NIGHT, my heart: all dreams must end at last. 
Chill, sunless days will steal athwart the sky— 
Creeping, like guilty things that cannot die, 

From out the dark into the painful past. 


One storm-wet cloud, lurking along the west, 
Shall rob the burning glory of some perfect day. 
In narrowing years forgotten vows will play 
Db Db 
Upon the wearied soul in strange unrest. 
D> 


The sun, an eager youth in gladness hailed, 

Within the lifting shade of morning’s tomb ; 

He knew nor grief nor sorrow, till the gloom 
Crept down and left him where the light had failed. 


He stands to-day, outside the busy throng, 
With empty hands before the vineyard wall ; 
Listening amid the dark for sounds that fall 
From swinging blades, and chanted reaper’s song. 
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“TE DO'”.” THE SCULPTOR. 
BY CLAUDE M. GIRARDEAU. 


‘HE dairy-woman of Grandcourt was just skim- 
ming the last panful of milk when the house- 
keeper’s portly figure obtruded itself at the 
spring-house door. 

“ Lucina, Madam Grandcourt desires 'to have 
speech with you,” she said, with the elegance of diction per- 
missible in one of her exalted position. Lucina replied with a 
curt “ Very well,” without pausing in her delicate occupation ; 
but presently she betook herself to her cabin to wash her already 
clean hands and to put on a fresh Madras and apron before 
appearing at “Court,” as the plantation manor-house was called. 

There she found madam enthroned in the sewing-room, the 
centre of a busy scene. The head-woman and her aids, spruce 
mulatto girls, surrounded a long table, shears in hand, snipping 
out dress bodies and skirts from ‘the blue homespun for the 
slaves’ garments. In the chairs ranged about the walls sat 
seamstresses of all shades from caf¢-au-/ait to jet black, their 
slick or turbaned polls, with huge silver hooprings in ears, bent 
over the dull blue breadths, their thimbled right hands rising 
and descending with machine-like regularity and monotony, as 
they drew their needles in and out of the cloth which had been 
woven in an adjoining room. 

It was the last of November, 1850. Piles of garments ready 
to wear were stacked neatly on trestles in the rear of the 
place, in company with gray blankets of coarse weave which 
had just come on the rice-boats from the city. For Christmas 
was drawing near, the time of the yearly distribution of new 
clothes and bed-coverings, and already the cunning field-hands 
had put the Yule-log to soak in the canal in the paddy-fields, 
to lengthen the holidays; for as long as that log held out to 
burn, the meanest slave could claim exemption from the ditch. 
Sometimes the water-soaked live-oak trunk had burned for a 
fortnight, bright to the end. 

The dairy-woman went up to her mistress and stopped before 
her with a series of curtsies, gracefully executed. 

Madam Grandcourt looked approvingly at her. 
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“T sent for you, Lucina, to say that the butter design was 
uncommonly well conceived this morning. ’Twas almost a pity 
to put knife to it. I expect much company for the Christmas 
holidays and desire something especially fine in butter for a 
centre-piece for the dinner-table. Let us have your best work 
for the occasion. I have given you ample time for the con- 
ception and execution of an original design. See that you do 
your best.” 

Lucina listened, only half understanding, with downcast 
eyes, curtsied afresh at the compliment and again at the com- 
mand, replied with a low but distinct “I will do my best to 
please you, madam,” and was dismissed. 

She walked slowly back to her cabin, her fine dark brows 
knitted, her thin red lips compressed. She had a pretty talent 
for modelling, and hardly a day passed but that the Grandcourt 
table was adorned with a high relief in bright yellow butter, ice- 
hardened. Either a swamp-flower or a camellia japonica, an ivy- 
leaf or a basket cunningly filled with grapes and leaves; or, 
invention languishing, the Grandcourt crest, the Winged Sheaf, 
stood upright on the dish. 

But now Lucina’s working wits sought vainly for an unusual 
inspiration. Her morning’s: task was finished and she would 
have leisure until noon. 

She looked about the cabin for her two children, but found 
them not. 

“Dey done gone again?’ queried a blear-eyed old _crone, 
switch in hand, the head-nurse of the brood of little slaves. 

“Tu’n um ober t’me. I lick he pion-meh-lady, Lucina. Dat 
T’e’do’ de debble an’ all fuh run ’way.” 

So, instead of sitting in the cool shade on the cabin steps 
under the wedded branches of the great live oaks and beguiling 
the time with the ancient gossips of the quarter, Lucina went 
into the woods in search of the truants. Submerged in thought, 
she wandered aimlessly and far afield, and presently found her- 
self on the edge of a clay pit; a cup-shaped depression in the 
boskage, veined like onyx with brown and green, red, blue and 
mauve, colors that caught her eyes and pleased her, until there 
came into the field of vision a small figure. 

Light chocolate of hue, contrasting fairly with his single and 
simple garment of inevitable blue, that left at liberty both legs 
and arms, the elf squatted in the sunshine, oblivious to the 
wind in the soughing pines and the jubilation of birds, his long 
fingers busily at work. His mother crept near him, looked over 
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his shoulder. He was absorbed in kneading clay, modelling a 
clever little cup with a design of leaves in cameo. 

“Why, Theodore!” exclaimed Lucina. 

The cup fell—a hopeless ruin. The modeller burst into 
loud sobs, anticipating with pathetic resignation the descending 
hand on his unprotected rear. Not far away a baby lay asleep, 
half-naked, in the clay. 

“What are you crying for?” inquired Lucina, “Oh, you 
dropped the cup. What a pity!” 

She picked up the wreck of art and examined it profes- 
sionally, the boy glancing up at her with furtive amazement, 
holding a sob in his throat. 

Then, with sudden courage, he drew from hiding-places vari- 
ous other shapes in clay. Pottery—man’s earliest natural effort 
in earth—little basins, squat pitchers of odd figures, plates oval, 
square, and almost round; all decorated with a selection of 
form and color instinctively correct and surprisingly original 
and bizarre. Encouraged by his mother’s admiration and ex- 
clamations, the artist drew forth other treasures, more prized 
apparently, yet more crude—a baby’s head, a tiny hand, a 
foot, of which the unconscious model lay confessed, with clay 
between fat fingers and prehensile toes. All these sun-dried, 
brittle, scarcely to be handled, folded in grape and fig-leaves. 

“So,” said Lucina, “this is why you run away every day? 
I’m sorry I licked you so often, little fool. Why didn’t you 
tell your mammy—eh ?” 

The sculptor hung his lamb’s head. 

“You little fool!” repeated his mother, laughing yet with 
tears in her eyes, ‘you might ’a’ saved that back and your 
bare legs many a lick.” 

She shouldered the sleepy baby, African fashion. ‘“ Come 
on home now, honey, and I'll get you something to eat. It’s 
twelve by the sun. Then you can paddle with your clay all 
the rest of the time. I'll get old mammy to tend to the baby.” 

Theodore followed her with eyes and mouth agape. 

Grandcourt made good its name that Yuletide. 


“The mistletoe hung from the castle hall, 
And the holly branch from the old oak wall.” 


In the chapel the altar was ablaze with lights and brilliant 
with roses. Our Lady’s statue, brought by madam from Italy, 
was wreathed with white camellias, and stood sweet and glorious 
against a curtain of green fern and Yupon, coral with its Christ- 
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mas berries. The house-slaves on their knees adored the Crib 
and wondered at the glowing star, while the rich, strong voices 
of those who could sing rose in the Christmas hymn at mid- 
night, to the deep tones of the organ evoked by madam’s skil- 
ful fingers. 

Among the worshipping slaves knelt the guests of Grand- 
court—a dozen young people from neighboring plantations, a 
beauty from the city who had already captivated the brilliant 
Raoul de I’Isle d’Or at her right, and the proud and melancholy 
Luigi Rossetti at her left—this latter madam’s near kinsman. 

By candle-light, on Christmas evening, the great dining-room 
was displayed. The laughing procession thither stopped mid- 
way the hall with many an “Oh!” and “Ah!” of pleasure and 
gay admiration. In both dining-hall and picture-gallery the 
painted faces of Grandcourts and Rossettis observed the inno- 
cent revellers from the panelled walls with English decorum 
and Italian dignity. 

The priest’s benediction ended, Luigi’s eyes fell upon the cen- 
tre-piece of the table’s decoration. He leaned forward to ob- 
serve it more closely, and was about to call the Frenchman’s 
attention to it when the excitable L’Isle d'Or cried out: 

“ Ah, what a delicious work of art! Is it a bit of your 
pleasantry, mon Luigi?” 

He put up a glass to examine more closely the exquisite de- 
sign in butter. Two cows, one standing, the other lying down, 
on a pedestal wreathed with delicately moulded flowers, sup- 
ported by a flat surface of crystal on golden legs. 

Instantly every eye about the table was riveted upon it. 
Verbal bonbons neatly folded in English, French, Italian, even 
Latin—that of Hildebrand rather than of Horace, however—were 
gracefully showered upon Rossetti. 

“OQ madam!” exclaimed the beauty, who lisped, with a side- 
long blue shaft at Luigi, “what a condescension for so great 
an artist as Signor Rossetti to crown our pleasure with his won- 
derful genius. Pray, signor, is every plastic material one to 
your art?” 

Madam smiled. 

“ But,” protested the sculptor with heightened color and a 
sense of annoyance, “I assure you the work is wonderful, 
but it is not mine.” 

A chorus of expostulation, incredulity. 

“Whose, then? Have we another genius among us? 
What modesty! ”’ 
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De l’Isle d’Or placed a hand upon his embroidered waist- 
coat. 

“Behold the man! It can no longer be concealed. . . . In 
my leisure moments I discarded the pen for the modelling 
tool. There is another of my little efforts,” he pointed to a 
superb portrait by Verplanck—“sculpture, painting, poetry—for 
I wrote ‘Les Orientales’—music—for I composed ‘Le Pro- 
phéte ’—all are one to me!” 

A merry shout interrupted him. 

Madam demanded silence. 

“Tt is but fit that sugh transcendent genius should be 
crowned,” she said, inclining, her head to Raoul. 

Then to the beauty: “ Venus, arise; it is from your hands 
alone that Apollo shall receive reward.” 

The obedient beauty took off the wreath that rested proudly 
on her dazzling hair. 

Raoul arose impetuously, dropped on one knee at her feet 
as she advanced smiling to him, and bent his black head for 
the rosy crown. Then they resumed their seats amid universal 
ees: 

“Still,” said a voice persistent, perhaps that of the Father 
Hilary whose bright eyes twinkled—“ still the question remains : 
Who made the butter-cows?” 

“With all due respect to Apollo,” said madam, when the 
laughter had subsided, “and despite his garland of genius, I will 
produce the artist.” 

She whispered the butler at her elbow. He gave an order 
to another slave, who disappeared, to return in a few moments 
convoying Lucina in Christmas cap and gown. She blushed 
vividly at sight of the glittering company, yet stood composed. 
Luigi looked at her in sheer amazement. 

“Tell me, my good woman,” he said quickly, “surely you 
did not model these little cows in butter?” 

“No, sir,” said Lucina clearly. 

Madam started violently and turned her chair about, her 
diamonds flashing. 

“What do I hear? Why do you lie, silly woman? It is no 
disgrace,” 

“But, nevertheless, madam, I did not make them,” said 
Lucina, trembling. 

“Then go and fetch me the one who did,” cried madam 
imperiously, clapping her hands smartly together in her curiosity 
and excitement. 
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“T am avenged,” cried Raoul, “O ye incredulous! Will ye 
not now admit the splendor of my genius?” 

A battery of bright eyes and wits were immediately turned 
upon him. In the midst of the brilliant bombardment and 
counter-fire Lucina re-entered the room, apparently alone. But 
as she approached they perceived a small brown creature cling- 
ing to her skirts. She unfastened his claws and held him at 
arm’s length. 

“He made them,” she said simply to her mistress. 

Every face around the table exhibited the liveliest curiosity 
and incredulity. 

“ Impossible ! 

“Tt is a joke!” 

“ The little elf!” 

“Ts it really so?”’ exclaimed Madam Grandcourt. She held 
out a hand, but the boy shrank back from the jewelled invita- 
tion. “ Who is he?” 

““My son, madam; Theodore—” 

The glances of the two women crossed like swords. 

“ What is his age?” cried Luigi, amazed and touched. 

“ He is ten, sir.” 

“ What genius! ’ 

Raoul arose and took off his rosy crown with a graceful, 
dramatic gesture. 

“Fair Queen of Love, . . . with your permission, ; 
and dropped it lightly on the head of the little slave. It fell 
around his neck. Frightened, he buried himself again in his 
mother’s skirts. Venus put an apple into one of his hands; 
Luigi an orange in the other. 

‘“‘He shall stay in the kitchen this evening,” said madam 


%” 


” 


graciously, “and shall have his dinner from my table.” 
So Genius, led by Slavery, went into the kitchen. 


The Christmas festivities were at an end. Luigi, who had 
profited by the holidays to make the acquaintance of Lucina 
and her son, went to his cousin with a request for the latter. 

“You want to buy the little slave? What will you do with 
him?” inquired Madam Grandcourt with amusement. 

“TI should say that I would make a sculptor of him, but 
the good God has already done that. I can only show him 
the kingdoms of the earth.” 

“Like a second Satan? What would the slave be in Flor- 
ence—in Rome?” queried madam, still laughing. 
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‘“He would be no longer a slave.” 

“Ah! truly. Well, take him. God knows I have no use for 
him here. A house-servant he shall not be, and the rice-ditch 
is no place for him.” 

She spoke with a bitterness incomprehensible to Luigi. But 
then he had never lived in America. 

‘‘But—his mother.” 

“Oh! as for that—she has another child”; and madam dis- 
missed the subject decidedly. 

Luigi, not being a slave-owner or an habitual purchaser of 
such merchandise, was troubled. 

He went to Father Hilary, who listened without being able 
to advise. Then he went to Lucina, and the day the rice- 
boat left the landing the mother herself took her son by the 
hand and led him to his new master. In vain had Luigi peti- 
tioned Madam Grandcourt for the woman also. The mistress 
was inexorable. 

“She is an invaluable dairy-woman,” she replied lightly. 
“Besides, she has another child.” 

But from the day of Theodore’s sale the Grandcourt butter 
dishes bore no designs other than the Winged Sheaf. Madam 
frowned, then shrugged her shoulders, and there the matter 
rested. 

Months passed, when one day she was told that the dairy- 
woman was ill, She went to the cabin herself. 

“You are a foolish woman,” she said, sitting by the bed, 
“to fret yourself about your son when he is a free man, and 
will be a great one.” 

Lucina fixed her large eyes on her mistress’ face. 

“No; . . . what good would freedom do you? What 
would you do in Italy? What figure would you cut there? 
You would only bring your son into disrepute. Make up your 
mind once for all. On the Grandcourt plantation you shall live 
—and die.” 

She took her departure, and Lucina grew obstinately worse. 
One who held a grudge against her—perhaps desired her posi- 
tion as dairy-woman—“ slipped her pillow” in the night, and so 
she died. And the baby, left to the tender mercies of the 
toothless slave-nurse, died also. 


Fifteen years after these happenings, grave and gay, Grand- 
court was in the hands of the enemy; the house ransacked for 
treasure and partly burned, paintings and statuary carried off, 
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the fine piano and magnificent harp demolished, silver and gold 
and crystal, French pottery and Italian tapestries, all contra- 
band of war. 

The family vault had been forced open, the coffins violated, 
the leg-bones and skulls of century-old Grandcourts littered the 
marble floor and shelves. 

Ruin, with hideous visage and skeleton wings, brooded like 
a harpy over rice-field and rose-garden. No longer the wailing 
sound of slave songs in the ditches, the laughter of children 
in the quarter, the stamping of the stallions in the paddocks. 
The cabins were deserted, the parks and preserves plundered, 
the stables empty. Madam Grandcourt had been a refugee to 
the up-country for several years, dependent on the charity of 
some distant kinsmen of her husband, who were as proud as 
they were poor. 

After the declaration of peace, despite their entreaties and 
vivid representations of the condition of the plantation, she de- 
termined to spend Christmas day on the place. At this time 
the Grandcourts were in the city. 

After early Mass in the partly-restored cathedral, Madam 
Grandcourt got into a ramshackle wagon, to which was hitched 
with motley harness a half-dead horse and an army mule. 
With an old, black wizened creature for charioteer, she took the 
road to the Court for the first time in five years. 

Such a highway! Worn, mangled into countless ruts by the 
continuous passage of trampling armies, heavy artillery, ammu- 
nition and forage wagons, stamping cavalry, toiling infantry, in 
never-ceasing procession, covered now with half-frozen mud, 
whose sharp edges cut the hocks of the blind horse, and whose 
deceptive slime and slush betrayed them into many a frightful 
hole; gaunt, leafless trees, fire-scarred, overhung their misery ; 
and here and there, mute witness of the martyrdom of a once 
stately mansion, a ruined chimney stood sentinel over ash-heaps. 

Madam shuddered at these forerunners of disaster, and 
drew her shabby veil more tightly over her patched and shiv- 
ering shoulders. Late in the afternoon they reached the Court. 
She refused the bread and water humbly offered by the faith- 
ful negro, and directed her steps to the house. 

The devastation on, all sides pierced her very soul; but 
upon confronting the house itself, its standing walls gaping and 
smoke-blackened, only three of the splendid pillars of its mar- 
ble facade left to support the crumbling roof, dismantled case- 
ments staring blindly at her like lidless eyes—the whole scene 
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of desolation wanly illumined by the death-like distance of a 
wintry sunset—she uttered a loud cry. Then, hurrying up the 
dangerous and decaying steps, she made her way into the 
dining-hall, and there stood gazing. Half the ceiling was gone, 
the remaining half hanging at a threatening angle over the 
paved floor, whose marble tilings, ruthlessly torn up here and 
there in the search for treasure, yawned to the cellar below. 

Strange to say, the huge rosewood banquet-table still stood 
in the centre of the pavement. Charred and blackened, its 
solidity had resisted all attempts to remove or to consume it. 

Madam Grandcourt, moving as if in nightmare, approached 
the head of it and there stood, her black veil thrown back, dis- 
playing her ghastly face and burning eyes. The concentrated , 
agony of the last four years rushed over her, engulfed her, like 
a wave of the deep sea. 

A ray from the descending sun suddenly entered the rec- 
tangle of a once splendid window, and lighted up, as if derisive- 
ly, a figure facing her at the table’s foot. She gripped the 
rosewood with both hands, until reason and sense reasserted 
their dominion over weakness. The man, who was almost as 
startled as herself, spoke first, in clear but halting English. 

“Can it be possible that it is Madam Grandcourt before 
me?” 

His voice, resonant and of pathetic timbre, awoke vibrations 
in the horrid place. : 

“Tam Madam Grandcourt,” was the reply, scarce above a 
whisper ; “ but—who are you?” 

“You do not recognize me, madam? I am not surprised. 
Yet think; . . . who beside yourself would come here to- 
day, under such circumstances ?” 

His address was direct, graceful, polished, yet with a curious 
and subtle embarrassment. 

She noted this, as in a dream. ‘“ Wait—wait!” she cried, 
loudly and harshly. “You are— No—no, it is not possible!” 

They stared at each other, trembling under the trembling 
walls. 

“Madam, where is my mother?” 

“How can I tell? I had many slaves.” 

“Is she alive or dead? I do beseech you—answer!” 

He leaned across the table as if to compel her with his 
eyes, 

“Both of my sons are dead,” she wailed suddenly, shaking 
her thin arms and clenched hands at the threatening roof ; 
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“both—and my only daughter!—” then fell on her knees and 
bowed her head on her arms, moaning. 

The young man pressed his hand to his heart, yet stood 
aloof, a spectator yet a sharer of her grief. 

“My mother,” he persisted gently, “and my sister. Are 
they, too, dead ?” 

“ Long, long ago,” replied Madam Grandcourt, sobbing bit- 
terly, yet raising her head, “and your father also.” 

She cried out in her anguish: ‘God has punished me—God 
has punished me for my cruelty!” 

But he glided around the table and gently helped her to 
her feet. The tears of age are brief but bloody. Her dis- 
tracted mind displayed itself in the frenzy of her eyes. 

He therefore lifted her hand to his lips, he knelt before 
her, he said sweetly in the soft language of her childhood and 
of his youth: 

“T am your slave—and your son.” 

Her eyes fell on his dress, the collar about his young throat. 

“A priest!’’ she whispered, her heart melting within her. 
“ But your art—your beautiful, your wonderful art?” 

“T gave it to God,” he said simply. ‘Come with me, my 
mother.” 

He drew her away with soft persistence. As they stepped 
beyond the vacancy where once the leaves of a great door 
hung, the impending ceiling groaned, wavered, fell with a hide- 
ous uproar, burying the table in its ruin, filling the house with 
wild, clamorous echoes. 

“ Mother of God!" exclaimed Madam Grandcourt, clinging 
terrified to the supporting arm, “ what an escape!” 

They interrogated each other’s soul with dilating eyes. Be- 
hold, as they fled panic-stricken from the fearful place, and 
stopped breathless in the weed-grown drive before the house, 
the evening star, a cross of dazzling splendor, hung magnif- 
cent and serene in the darkening east. Theodore’s eyes grew 
radiant. He clasped his hands, his lips moved: 


’ 


“Jesu, tibi sit gloria, 
Qui natus es de Virgine, 
Cum Patre et almo Spiritu, 
In sempiterna szcula.” 


“Amen,” whispered Madam Grandcourt softly. 
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# ATHER VIGER, dearest of friends and doctor of 
our bodies, minds, and souls at St. Charles for 
more than forty years, has prepared for the 
Jubilee, with loving hands, a memorial volume, 
profusely illustrated and accurately historical. I 

should suffer grievously by comparison if I tried to cover the 

memorable fifty years of St. Charles life in a manner similar to 
his own, but there always was and there always will be a his- 
tory of St. Charles which is beyond the reach of the Reverend 

Faculty. They get hints of it now and then, long years after- 

vards, when some grave and portly ex-student may say, ‘“ Do 
remember the time I was carried out of the room in a 

lead faint and you gave over the class for the rest of the 
Well, that was all a joke—ha, ha!’ But, somehow, the 

lty member seems never fully to appreciate the historical 
ortance of such matters, and I dare say none of them will 
place in Father Viger’s book. That history is written— 
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where? On the overcrowded tablets of busy priests’ memor- 
ies, palimpsests whose early readings become legible only under 
the subtle chemicals of comradeship, and whose entire fabric is 
so soon to be, so often, alas! already has been, dissolved in 
the laboratory of the grave. Thus the world in general and 
future—St. Charles boys in particular—are losing a precious heri- 
tage. I shall be amply repaid if the present article succeeds 
in making some one write his reminiscences. Old students of 
other colleges do so copiously and diligently, and few have 
such notable materials to draw upon as we. 

American patriots could profit by the example Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton set for them when he founded this school 
for “ ministers of the Gospel of the Catholic persuasion.” He 
did it in a lordly manner becoming the old Southern baronial 
aristocracy, but tempered with the simple, straightforward piety 
that is characteristic of Maryland Catholics. The site of the 
college had always been known in the Carroll domain as 
“Mary’s lot,” and with the passing years the grateful Sulpicians, 
to whom Carroll entrusted the entire charge of his bequest, 
have never failed, in prospectuses and the like, to couple with 
the name of their patron, “the august Queen of Heaven,” that 
of their chief benefactor, ‘‘ the venerable signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 

It was in the spring of 1830 that Father Deluol, superior 
of the Sulpicians in Baltimore, received from Charles Carroll 
the deed to two hundred and fifty acres of land and a certif- 
cate for fifty shares of United States Bank stock; and during 
the following year the patriot, in the ninety-fourth year of his 
age, laid the corner-stone, which was blessed by Archbishop 
Whitfield; but not until 1848 was the foundation actually 
completed. Father O. L. Jenkins, under pressure from Arch- 
bishop Eccleston, took up the work at a time when the coliege 
connected with St. Mary’s Seminary had demonstrated the dis- 
advantages of confusing the preparatory clerical course with 
the needs of a secular school. Father Jenkins had been a 
banker in Baltimore before he joined the Sulpicians, and he 
contributed to the new college financial ability and financial aid 
as well, so that he deserved to be called the second founder 
of St. Charles. 

He fought a hard battle with the unreserved self-sacrifice of 
a true Sulpician. The good French fathers, eager to adapt 
themselves to the American character, took him as their model. 
Consequently his views of discipline were in vogue long after 
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his death, and it was doubly 
hard for them to relinquish 
the European standard of 
discipline which Father 
Jenkins, unknown to them, 
had absorbed into his own 
mind and 
applied as 
the proper 
method 


and model . aa Collet or Antoine 
shee ng lia ch —names remem- 
or which [am MP ame mee | bered for their 
would have i ; 5 strictness. Stud- 
) abe ent tradition re- 
members Father 
Jenkins as timid, 
severe, and so averse to 
giving holidays that he of- 
ten hid himself in the most 
ridiculous places to avoid 

being asked. 

In those good o!d days 
it was a great luxury to 
have the necessaries of life, 
and students carried wa- 
ter to fill the lavatory— 

known by euphemism as “the fountain”; they swept the 
corridors, kindled the fires, split wood, shucked corn, and 
strayed by instinct into the orchard to make occult compensa- 
tion for their labors. Such duties have passed with the intro- 
duction of gas and hot-water pipes in the great house, the ele- 
vated reservoir of purest spring-water from the “Savannah,” 
the army of servants and sisters, the scientific head farmer and 
his goodly corps of yokels; but the hearty, simple spirit of the 
old days continues to be the approved way of living at St. 
Charles, fit and needed preparation for the trials and discom- 
forts of priestly life. 

father Jenkins died at St. Charles, July 11, 1869, and was 
succeeded by Father S. Ferté—de la Ferté, if you will. I 
have his portrait before me now, and the refined, patrician face 
has its inspiration for me as it had in the boyhood years when 
he occupied so large a place in my daily thoughts. I admired 
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and loved and laughed at him, and I believe American boys 
will be doing the like as long as there are French Sulpicians of 
the old school to lead their young hearts through the exalted 
and blameless period of making ready for the priesthood. | 
have no fear of exaggerating the praises of my teachers. They 
are innocent as babies, chaste as maidens, and strong in char- 
acter as only good men can be. We boys love and reverence 
them as far as our comprehension of their lofty spirit goes, 
and when our minds are no longer able to follow in the track 
of their perfections, we make up for the due appreciation by 
laughing, and loving them all the more. It seems to me |] 
spent my first three years at St. Charles laughing. 

It was exquisite delight to see Father Ferté—of course we 
called him “ Mr.” Ferté—conducting a guest through the house. 
When they came to a door, Father Ferté’s irreproachable man- 
ners positively forbade him precede the visitor, and if, as 
sometimes happened, the visitor was equally polite, the proces- 
sion stopped then and there indefinitely. His face was covered 
with wrinkles, as if the ordinary share of epidermis was not 
enough to contain the full gladness of his smile. While a boy 
was reading his composition he slightly reclined in his chair, 
gently patting the top of his head and rolling his eyes approv- 
ingly. At the end, 

“ Ah—h, Smeeth, did you liigue ett?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ferté.”’ 

“Sub omne respec—fu ?” 

This was usually so tantalizing that the desired criticism 
was not forthcoming. Yet one could explain one’s laughter no 
more reasonably than when, at confession, he threw the ample 
sleeve of his surplice over one’s head and, bending to catch 
the faintest murmur of the penitent’s lips, his nods of assent 
tickled one’s cheek with his little tufted side-whisker till the 
tale of school-boy misdeeds was interrupted by spasms of mer- 
riment. 

“Oh, Mr. Ferté, I ope you won't think me irreverent, but— 
but, I just can’t help it!” 

We thought we had at least one just ground for laughter ; 
that was his “spiritual direction.” He insisted on this exercise 
for the good of our souls, yet I have never, on my visits for 
the purpose, received from him anything more ascetical than— 

“ Ah—h, Smeeth, come in! Draw your chair near the fire. 
You find it cold to-day?” 

‘‘Not very, Mr. Ferté.” 
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‘Yes, you are well ¢ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your health, it is good?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ferté.” 

“You have a good appetite?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ferté.” 

‘“And your classes, you like them?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ferté.” 

Happily, I was not oppressed with thirst for spiritual direc- 
tion in those days. 

Each of the faculty had his own conception of English 
pronunciation, and my name was a shibboleth. Father Ferté 
succeeded in getting it correctly at the expense of much 
hesitation on the vowel, but many of the others contented 
themselves with ‘Smiss,” which sometimes lengthened into 
something like ‘“‘Smeeess.” Father Vignon had special trouble 
with the #4, and once made sad havoc of the boys’ gravity at 
a function by sending the sacristan word to remove a large 
floral ornament—“ it is wizzard” (withered). 

“Ah, Smiss,” he said to me one day, “you will brush away 
dat cup-board from near to the head of St. Aloysius, in the 
chapel.” 

“What, Mr. Vignon?” 

“ Dat cup-board!” 

‘““Cup-board? Oh, you mean cobweb, Mr. Vignon!” 

Such episodes, tame as they appear in rehearsal, were for us 
the chief source of a joy of living which nothing since has sup- 
plied, unless it be the memory of them. They derived piquancy 
from the earnestness of their environment. No St. Charles boy 
can be lazy with a good conscience when he recalls Father 
J. B. Menu, the disciplinarian most of the time between 1849 
and the day he was laid in ‘‘God’s Acre,” adjoining the play- 
ground, in 1888. He was the most indefatigable worker I have 
ever known, driving through his ceaseless round of toil with 
the fierce intensity of a warrior in the thick of the fight. He 
was the terror of loiterers, just and uncompromising, quiet and 
uncomplaining. He was never known to take a holiday. If his 
Own stint was accomplished, he insisted on relieving some one 
else, and it was his delight to sit on guard in the study-hall 
during afternoons when the one appointed for that duty was 
enjoying the sweet outer air. No protracted confinement in 
Vitiat ‘ atmosphere impaired his stentorian lungs. He could 
sing ail day—and often did, when he spent general holidays 
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teaching various classes their plain chant; and he was ready to 
sing all night if need be. He rose at three every morning to 
get a good start by indulging in the source of all his strength, 
his ardent and long-continued prayers. Every prone (conference) 
he gave the boys was written out and committed to mem- 
ory. Often we heard them close with the words, “Ah! Il 
m’échappe!” Not one word would he speak extemporaneously, 
and I am sure this conscientiousness has produced its intended 
effect, though, perhaps, only after many years. 
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** EACH SEASON HAD ITS MATCHLESS Joys.” 


Rev. P. P. Denis, still happily surviving, having celebrated 
his golden jubilee some three years ago, was the third president 
and exercised a sway over our hearts as undisputed as it was 
tender and loving. So perfect was our allegiance to him that 
only once was he known to reprove a man for making a noise 
in the study-hall. 

“Some one is making a noise,” he said on this occasion with 
great sweetness. “I have waited for him to stop of his own 
accord. It is now my duty to speak.” 

The boy was nearly mobbed that night at common recreation. 
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Father Denis’ poems in French and Latin are of purest 
classical style and genuine artistic merit. An Horatian ode on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Pius IX. gained for him recog- 
nition by the Pope, to whom it was read; but to us the most 
grateful accomplishment of his scholarship was his incomparable 
Greek pronunciation. Each vowel and consonant was so dis- 
tinct that we could write from dictation without error, though 
some of us had to go to the lexicon afterwards to translate our 
own manuscript. 

Rev. F. L. M. Dumont, Rev. C. B. Rex, and Rev. C. B. 
Schrantz, the succeeding presidents, are known to me, indeed, 
and sincerely loved, but I do not know them from the student’s 
view-point, save that each has been declared to be superlatively 
popular by the boys of his régime. 

The society lost Father Rex in February of 1897, when he 
was only forty-one years old. ‘ The life of Father Rex,” says 
the college obituary, “short as it was, filled a large measure of 
usefulness. He deeply influenced all those with whom he lived 
as student, professor, and superior. His genial manners, his 
broadness of mind, his forgetfulness of self, while he was all 
attention to others, his incomparable tact and humility, the 
blending of manly with Christian and priestly virtues, made him 
an object of love and reverence in Baltimore as in Boston, in 
Paris as in Rome. The superiors of St. Sulpice acknowledged 
his extraordinary merit by appointing him one of the twelve 
assistants of the society”—the only American to receive the 
honor. Father Rex was a convert, having been received into 
the church at the age of fourteen after mastering the catechism 
unaided. 

Besides those I have mentioned, fifty-two others have served 
faithfully on the faculty of St. Charles; two have since been 
elevated to the episcopate—Bishop Burke of Albany and Arch- 
bishop Chapelle of New Orleans; twenty-six are Sulpicians, and 
to each of these, above all, I would gladly pay an affectionate 
tribute. Yet when I had celebrated the last, two names would 
still remain which in the catalogue of the college lack the “S.S.,” 
but in the catalogue of the students’ memories are Sulpicians of 
Sulpicians. Old Father Piot, indeed, was once a member of 
the society, leaving to become pastor at Ellicott City. After 
laboring there for several years, fashioning his flock on an ideal 
nothing short of sanctity, he retired to the college to prepare 
tor death. Incidentally he cultivated among the students a 
zeal and activity in holy pursuits which proved most fruitful of 
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good. His own exercises of piety were somewhat appalling to 
us. On cold, damp days, for example, he would spend his 
time in the woods, reading and meditating. We thought he was 
courting death, and amused ourselves by sending the junior 
students to wish him a happy New Year. Every one else in the 
house received such visits as a due, but Father Piot, even 
before they had entered, called : 

“Close the door! I don’t want a happy new year nor any 
other kind!” 

Death was a tardy visitor upon this chaste soul. When he 
came, in May, 1882, he had been impatiently awaited for thirty 
years. 

Dear old Father H. F. Griffin was associated with the 
Sulpicians for more than sixty years as student, seminarian, 
priest, and professor, and when he died at St. Charles in 1893 
it had been his residence for forty years, having served as the 
basis of his pastorate over Doughoregan Manor and Clarkville. 
As he came and went on his trusty steed, Santa Anna, with a 
couple of dogs following, he was the delight of the play-ground. 
But no boy’s prank could disturb the gravity of those faithful 
friends, nor any abundance of tidbits surfeit their appetite. 
They had learned their manners from their master, who was a 
Chesterfield by nature and a Sulpician by education, with a 
heart as hungry for boyish friendships as his horse was hungry 
for sugar. His repertory of adventure had most to do with his 
stage-coach journeys from Ohio to Raltimore in early youth, 
and he never wanted an audience, though I think it enhanced 
our pleasure to hear from his lips a faultless pronunciation of 
English, after long familiarity with the French variations. 

I would be shooting wide of the mark, however, if I left 
the impression that English is not properly taught at St. 
Charles. From the beginning, in fact, the Sulpicians seem to 
have a passionate love for English grammar and literature. 
Next to the Greek and Latin, English has been the chief sub- 
ject of instruction, and their thorough, painstaking methods 
have cultivated in American priests a taste and capacity for 
that kind of learning which, after their ritual and moral theology, 
is most important for them. Father Jenkins, the first president, 
compiled an excellent manual of English literature which, under 
the editorship of Father Viger, has proved a standard work. 
The English studies of the present day are largely under the 
direction and inspiration of Father John B. Tabb, who has cast 
his lot with St. Charles since 1875, and during that time has 
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RECREATION HALL. 


years at St. Charles, as- 
sumes this year the presi- 
dency of the new college 
and seminary in the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco. 
He is the author of a 
volume on Ancient His- 
tory and has ready for 


IN THE READING-ROOM. 


reflected more lustre 
on the artistic attain- 
ments of American 
Catholicism than any 
other writer whom I 
can recall, 

In this connection 
I cannot fail to men- 
tion Rev. A. J. B. Vui- 
bert, of the Sulpicians, 
who, after thirty-one 
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PLAY-GROUND AND CEME- 
TERY. 
the pressone on Modern 
History. This subject, 
indeed, and rhetoric are 
his forte. His marvel- 
lous memory, his ac- 
curate scholarship, the 
masterly arrangement 
and condensation of 
the matters treated, 
afford only a partial 
estimate of his worth. 
His place at St. Charles 


will not easily be filled, and the Catholic youth of the Pacific 

Coast are to be envied in having him and the accomplished 

though younger professors who go West under his leadership. 
Thoroughness is the one fault I have found with the St. 
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Charles course of instruction; it has limited the range of studies, 
especially in regard to empirical sciences, and it has necessi- 
tated a longer preparation than many young men are willing to 
make. Yet, amid the prevalent tendencies of American educa- 
tion, it remains an open question whether thoroughness can be 
a fault. Certainly the Sulpicians have adhered to the method at 
no small cost to themselves. Their conscientious correction of the 
innumerable written exercises they exact is sufficient proof of this. 

I would have been willing to give a pretty penny if by 
some magical recrudescence one of the corn-husking, wood-chop- 
ping boys of Father Jenkins’s time could have taken a seat 
under the white oaks beside the ample seniors’ play-ground, one 
September day two years ago, when Cardinal Gibbons (doubtless 
himself one of the old wood-choppers) brought his pennanted 
Baltimore Orioles to play with the St. Charles boys. What 
progress the years have seen! It was always a standing 
joke that boys who could not remember five popes in succession 
nor ever get men and de straight in their heads, could rattle off 
at a moment’s notice the pedigree of every ball-player who 
has trod the diamond. But it is within the last few years, 
especially with the encouragement and active co-operation of 
Father Schrantz, that athletics at St. Charles have developed 
into a notable and admirable feature of the student-life. 

In my day compulsory walks were the staple of outdoor ex- 
ercise. We meekly followed our proctor to the limits of Elli- 
cott City, sending a chosen few the remainder of the way to 
purchase sweetmeats; and, on the return, closed ranks at the 
martial command of “‘ Beads!”’ Or, we rambled off to the dis- 
mantled “ Folly’; or, nearer home, loitered in the purple Octo- 
ber haze beneath the bountiful chestnut-trees. Each season had 
its matchless joys, especially for us who were city bred—the 
hearty Christmas cheer, the January coasting on the lawn, the 
first peep of the crocuses, and the coming of the wonderful 
Maryland song birds in spring; cherry-time too, and then the 
winds were billowing the golden harvest-fields, and boys were 
marking on the walls the number of cups of tea they expected 
to drink before the homing season. In the swift, unrestful, 
changing after-life, boyhood at St. Charles looms significantly 
as the only centre of repose. Thither the mind turns, with what 
sad comparisons! It quails before the reproach of that serene 
existence, in which the purpose of life was definite, bright, and 
clear, mirrored in generous, ambitious hearts, and working its 
sublime pattern in daily upward strivings. 
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The religious impressions of the old life are the deepest and 
strongest. Living day by day under the care of saints whose 
outward looks and bearing assured us beyond cavil of their 
spotless souls, the boys who had consecrated themselves to the 
highest service of God on earth preserved the earnest, rever- 
ential candor of childhood. The daily morning offering before 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin; the weekly prone; the mid- 
night communions on Christmas eve, when the beautiful Gothic 
chapel was sweet with unaccustomed flowers, and boys went up, 
four by four, four by four, interminably; the elaborate decora- 
tions in honor of the Queen of May; the melodious impromptu 
gatherings at twilight around her statue on the lawn; the out- 
door candle /éte; the long, loyal devotion of sacristans to their 
Hidden Lord,—such are the memories that stand like land- 
marks of a lost Eden and make us wonder whether we will ever 
be so thoroughly, blissfully in love with our religion again. 

I took a young stranger to St. Charles a few days ago. He 
was shown every courtesy of the place by those incomparable 
hosts as if he had been a prince of the church, and he re- 
sponded to the unique experience with lively enthusiasm for 
every commendable detail of the college life. He had seen the 
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great barn and the clean Holsteins, the orchards and vineyards, 
the flower-gardens and the play-grounds, which the great house 
draws close to herself on either side with a motherly embrace ; 
he had seen much of the interior, also, with its irreproachable 
cleanliness, its sweetness and light; he had fallen in love with 
half a dozen of the professors, and I was curious to hear his 
final word, It came with a sigh as we drove out the gate. 
“Everything is perfect,’ he said, “but I feel almost as if 
we ought not to leave them here alone. They ought to have 
some big, burly business man to shield them from the world.” 
“ But didn’t you notice,” I replied, ‘a monogram on all the 
doors and cupboards ?”’ 
“Yes; the Blessed Virgin’s, was it not?” 
“Precisely. That is to remind you never to fear for St. 
Charles’. It is the favorite saying of the Sulpicians that she is 


Superior here.” 





It was on the last day of October, 1848, that Rev. O. L. Jen- 
kins, with. an assistant instructor, four students, and one servant, 
arrived at an unfinished building on the Frederick turnpike in 
Howard County, Md., and established himself, in the midst of 
poverty and hardship, as the first president of St. Charles’ Col- 
lege. During the fifty years that have passed his work, his aims, 
and his zeal have been perpetuated. The original charter stipu- 
lated that the only purpose of the college should be “the edu- 
cation of pious young men of the Catholic persuasion for the 
ministry of the Gospel,” and the five Sulpicians, who were also 
stipulated for by the charter as sole trustees of the institution, 
have maintained their early design of limiting the curriculum to 
such preparatory studies as would fit recipients to enter upon a 
Divinity course. Nevertheless, at present, the ample and impos- 
ing edifice which dominates its own broad acres of field and 
forest shelters a faculty of seventeen members, with a student 
body numbering nearly two hundred and fifty; its registers have 
enrolled three thousand aspirants to the priesthood, and from 
them have been ordained nine hundred priests, serving as dio- 
cesans or regulars throughout America and Europe. Of these, 
five are bishops, four are archbishops, and one a cardinal. 

The survivors of the three thousand who have studied at St. 
Charles are consequently preparing to celebrate, on the fifteenth 
and sixteenth of the current month, the honorable achievements 


of their college. 
In conjunction with the faculty of the college a Jubilee 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GOTHIC CHAPEL, SWEET WITH FLOWERS. 

Committee was appointed by the Alumni Association over one 
year ago, and this committee has since that time been actively en- 
gaged in perfecting arrangements. Its membership is as follows: 

Revs. O. B. Corrigan, M. F. Foley, and James F. Donohue, 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. T. F. Kiernan, Parsons, Pa.; Rev. E. A. 
Kelly, Chicago, IIL; Rev. M. P. Smith, C.S.P., New York 
City; Rev. E. A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D., Dean of the School of 
Philosophy, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
Very Rev. Joseph M. Flynn, R.D., Morristown, New Jersey ; 
Very Rev. John A. Mulcahy, V.G., Hartford, Connecticut; Rev. 
D. J. Maher, S.S., D.D., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Sec- 
retary of the Committee; Right Rev. J. J. Monaghan, D.D., 
Bishop of Wilmington, Treasurer of the Committee; Very Rev. 
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Philip J. Garrigan, D.D., Vice-Rector of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, Chairman of the Committee. 

The most conspicuous feature of this committee’s work has 
been the collection of several thousand dollars through a sys- 
tem of diocesan treasurers under the supervision of Bishop 
Monaghan. This sum is to be presented to the faculty for 
use according to the decision of the Alumni Association, 
which meets during the Jubilee. The prevailing sentiment is 
that the money will be directed to the endowment of a Facul- 
ty Scholarship whereby young men who aspire to a position 
in the faculty of St. Charles’ College will be enabled to com- 
plete a thorough course of post-graduate work in some one of 
the great universities of the world, and thus maintain in the 
future the high standard of scholarship which has distinguished 
the faculty of St. Charles up to the present time. 

A special sub-committee has spent several months gathering 
the photographs of old students and teachers. The result of 
such an attempt is necessarily incomplete, yet more than one- 
half of the ordained priests whose first studies were made at 
St. Charles will be represented at the Jubilee in five groups cor- 
responding to the five decades of the college. Each group will 
be supplemented by contemporary documents and engravings 
relative to the growth of the institution, and the last decade is 
further illustrated on the walls of the Recreation Hall by large 
class pictures. The aim of this committee has been historical 
rather than personal, and the various groups afford an oppor- 
tunity for comparisons in which past and present will alike be 
honored. 

During the celebration the old students will be guests of 
the college, which the students of to-day have spent their finest 
energies in decorating after the home-like and tasteful fashion 
which is peculiar to St. Charles. In the exercises, also, of the 
first day the present students will be the chief figures, for they 
will repeat before the regretful, reminiscent eyes of former 
graduates the pomp and enthusiasm of Commencement Day. 
The address will be delivered by Hon. John Lee Carroll, ex- 
governor of Maryland, and grandson of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, for whom the college is named and to whose munifi- 
cence its existence is due. 

The afternoon will be devoted to the third annual meeting 
of the Alumni Association, and the evening to an informal social 
gathering where “ Don’t you remember the day,” etc., will be 
repeated a thousand times; and balconies, halls, and corridors 
will ring with the recollections of “ ye olden time.” 
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On the morrow, at 9:30 A. M., his Eminence Cardinal Gib- 
bons will celebrate Solemn Pontifical Mass in the college chapel, 
a short sermon will follow, and later in the day, at a general 
session of old students, Right Rev. Thomas M. A. Burke, Bishop 
of Albany, will deliver an oration on the Sulpicians and their 
work at St. Charles; Rev. John J. Wedenfeller, of Charleston, 
S. C., will read a jubilee ode, and Rev. Dr. E. A. Pace, of the 
Catholic University, will speak on the relations between eccle- 
siastical training and higher education. 

At a banquet in the evening toasts will be answered by his 
Grace Archbishop Martinelli, his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, 
Rev. William Orr, of Boston, and by Dr. Garrigan, the chairman of 
the Jubilee Committee. His Grace, the Right Rev. Treasurer, 
will close the celebration by presenting the fund which all St. 
Charles students feel is entirely inadequate to express the debt of 
gratitude they owe to the devoted, self-sacrificing men who have 
expended their lives in ceaseless, prayerful toil for the sake of 
the American priesthood, and with no other hope than for a 
heavenly reward. 











THE JUBILEE CLAss. 





COMMUNION HYMN. 


GOMMUNION NDYMN. 


After ** Ad Quem diu suspiravi, 


BY H. WILBERFORCE, 


a 


O long and anxiously desired, 
Thou art my own at last! 
To whom my soul hath long aspired, 
Him hold I close and fast. 
Rejoice, my soul, rejoice and sing, 
Adore in love, and greet thy King. 


II. 
Oh, sad I was and sore distressed ; 
Naught knew I, sweet or gay. 
For whom I love His steps impressed 
In places far away: 
But now my threshold, opened wide, 
Gives happiest pledge of joy and pride. 


Ill. 
To parched fields the rain is sweet: 
The grass grows bright again 
When morning suns with pleasing heat 
Refresh the dew-damp plain—- 
But not so sweet and not so dear 
Are rain and sun, as /esus here. 


IV. 


Thrice happy day, thrice happy hour, 
In which I welcome Thee; 
How comely rises from her bower 
A morn so glad for me! 
For he that hath Thee, Jesus Lord, 
Hath all content as his award. 


V. 
Say now, my soul, with what desire, 
What thought and pensive prayer, 
This goodness high wilt thou admire, 
This love beyond compare: 





COMMUNION HYMN. 


For, rustling through the morning light, 
There stoops to earth the God of might. 


VI. 
Of nothing God has made my frame, 
Of nothing mere and dark, 
And added reason’s holy flame, 
Man’s character and mark: 
And to a world where wrong was rife, 
By Cross and Manger given life. 


VII. 
Behold the gifts whereby each day 
God e’er enriches man; 
Some honeyed gift or fair display 
Is still His bounty’s plan— 
O Treasure of my heart’s domain ! 
In puissance claim, and keep, and reign. 


VIll. 


We men of earth have selfish hearts, 
(My selfish heart behold !) 

Rouse Thou my love with fiery darts, 
It lies too still and cold: 

I fain would love Whom I adore, 

And loving much, would yet love more. 


IX. 
Abide, abide, prolong thy rest, 
Who com’st at morning’s light ; 
Ah, happy could I keep this guest 
Till gloom of hast’ning night! 


Would naught of earth, nor naught above, 
Would naught could loose these links of love! 


X. 
Sing sweet, my soul, some angel song, 
Some canticle of bliss: 
Or in prophetic vision long, 
See other realms than this ; 


Where love with love meets face to face 
And ages pass in one embrace. 
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CHURCH ATTENDANCE IN PROTESTANTISM. 


BY S. T. SWIFT. 


ber of any Protestant denomination whatever 
can look abroad on sectarianism without the 
greatest uneasiness. The facile breaking-down of 
doctrinal walls which men of a past generation 
built up with their lives is not necessarily a matter of gratu- 
lation to Catholic or non-Catholic. A growing laxity of thought 
which takes little note of ecclesiastical transitions that should, 
if theological phrases have one iota of spiritual verity behind 
them, be like the rending asunder of body and soul to those 
compelled to undergo them for conscience’ sake, may make for 
social harmony, but not for Christian unity. Such fluidescence 
of dogma as enables it to run with equal ease into the moulds 
of the Westminster Confession and of the Thirty-nine Articles 


points to something very different from the melting-down of 


non-essential alloys in the crucible of divine love. Let us 
rather have the magnificent conviction of the Baptist divine 
who has just informed the world that “organic Christian unity 
must begin at the baptistery,” going on to state that ‘‘Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians have 
no logical standing-ground. There are but two consistent, 
logical positions, one of which is held by the Romanists, the 
other by the Baptists” / 

A certain school claims that this doctrinal disintegration of 
Protestantism is accompanied by a “deepening of spiritual life” 
which should allay all anxieties. 

But by what tests are we to discover this “deepening”? It 
certainly will not be proved by the multiplication of showy, 
many-lettered organizations or by the wearing of variegated 
badges. 

It is certainly not evidenced by the growth of membership 
in the denominations, as THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE 
lately took occasion to point out on the evidence of the 
Methodist Year Book. But, indeed, this would hardly be a 
fair test nowadays. It must be expected that in  propor- 
tion as those great walls of purely human invention which 
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have fenced off sect from sect so sedulously are blotted out, 
a corresponding erasure of what was once a dead-line be- 
tween the straiter Protestant bodies and the world will be 
effected. If noted theologians leave one church for another 
rather than conform to discipline in a social matter, surely none 
of the rank and file can be pressed to take upon themselves 
church obligations which may incommode them ever so slightly. 
Still less can they be expected to go to the lengths indicated 
by our Lord when he even asserted that there should be down- 
right enmity in families on account of religion. Only Catholic 
converts quite believe those hard texts nowadays. 

We cannot base our analysis of spirituality on the attend- 
ance at communion services, for outside a few very “ High” 
Episcopal churches, great variation in the frequency of com- 
munions is systematically made impossible, “ communion days” 
being monthly or quarterly, and inability to attend service on 
those days involving the necessity of waiting for the next. 

But Sunday attendance upon divine worship—on preaching; 
the gathering together in a public meeting-house for praise and 
prayer and preaching will be admitted, we think, by all Chris- 
tians as a fair test of the spiritual vitality of a church society. 
Even the Quakers and the Salvationists, who decline baptism 
and repudiate all theories of sacramental communion, admit 
the validity of the text which commands us not to “forsake 
the assembling of ourselves together.” 

[The Northwestern Christian Advocate has charged itself with 
the task of taking a census of the actual attendance, on a fair- 
weather Sunday of last winter, in each of 447 Methodist Epis- 
copal churches in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Indianapolis, Des Moines, St. Paul, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Minneapolis. 

In these 447 churches there were 83,179 persons present in 
the morning, and 105,596 in the evening. In 166 of the 447 
churches the evening congregations were the smaller. This 
fact is immaterial for our present purpose. Such a state of 
affairs in a Protestant church merely indicates an unfashionable 
congregation. 


ut the average size of these 447 congregations was only 
152 at the single morning service. In the thirteen cities can- 
vassed, only 28 churches had more than 500 people in the 
morning. Of these, one was in Detroit, three in Indianapolis, 
two in Brooklyn, five in Chicago, four in Washington—where 
Methodism is again fashionable—one in Des Moines, one in 
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Boston, six in Philadelphia, three in New York, one in St. 
Louis, and two in Minneapolis. Philadelphia made the best 
showing. The morning attendance in the 75 churches she 
represented was averaged at 229. Yet 20 out of these 75 
churches had less than 100 persons present. 

Of all the 447 churches, 151 had less than 100 present in 
the morning, and 118 had less than 100 in the evening; while 
50 actually had fewer than 50! Two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber, or 296, had an attendance of less than 200. Bear in mind 
that these are not isolated meeting-houses among scattered 
rural populations, but churches situated in densely populated 
cities, where there is every convenience of locomotion. Dr. 
Patterson, commenting upon the census in the columns of the 
New York J/ndependent, calculates that if the 500 Protestant 
churches of Philadelphia were located equi-distant from each 
other, there would be a church within three blocks of every build- 
ing and vacant lot. 

Clearly, these people are not at church simply because they 
do not care to go. That they do not, argues one of two things 
—a dying-out of their religious sense or a tacit recognition of 
the fact that it is not fed in their places of worship. Either 
state of affairs must react to produce the other. In Protestant- 
ism, the action of pulpit on pew is hardly stronger to-day than 
the action of pew upon pulpit. What aids has the minister to 
keep him on a higher spiritual plane than deacon or steward 
or simple pew-holder? What message has he of sufficient au- 
thority to induce the clever brain-worker to come and listen to 
it rather than sit at home concocting his own equally authori- 
tative message for class-room or leader-column? American 
Protestantism has not even that dim consciousness of sacramen- 
tal orphanage which English Protestantism has. It cannot com- 
prehend how starved and atrophied is its faculty of worship. 
It does not understand the pitying chill the Catholic feels in 
its empty churches, with less to hallow them as “ praying places” 
than the chamber where honest nightly prayers are said, or the 
“family altar” which one seldom finds nowadays outside the 
novels of Mrs. Stowe and Susan Warner. But it is beginning 
to realize some lack in its pulpit utterances, and it is making 
the tacit protest of absence against a diet of chaff. It really 
craves the authoritative teaching against which it fancies itself 
still protesting. Pastors themselves allude in the most open 
way to the weakening of their own authority. Said a prominent 
Presbyterian divine lately in an anniversary sermon: 
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“Every day that passes removes ecclesiastical authority in 
matters of religious belief and conduct farther into the past, and 
emancipates more souls from its bonds. True, this was the 
essential principle of the Protestant Reformation, but we Pro- 
testants are only now beginning to realize how much of the 
old principle of authority has been retained in our churches. 

Men will not now take the trouble to try to persuade 
themselves, merely for the sake of conformity, that they believe 
what they do not believe. They will not come many times to 
hear a man who does not satisfy them that he believes what 
he preaches [Heaven help Protestant audiences if the burden 
of proof in this matter is supposed to be on the side of the 
preacher!], through all of whose discourses the unmistakable 
note of reality does not sound out clear and unterrified. They 
will not come to hear him even if he does seem to believe 
what he preaches, if he remains ignorant of facts which every 
intelligent man ought to know, and is intolerant of new light, 
for they know that reality is not to be hoped for from him. 
They will not hear patiently @ worn-out doctrine of Scripture 
which is not sustained by evidence external or internal [the italics 
are our own] and which makes the Bible, to the modern mind, 
a self-contradictory and a ridiculous book. . . . Asa dis- 
tinguished clergyman said recently, speaking of attendance at 
divine worship and the observance of Sunday, ‘The whole 
situation is new. It is one which the church has not confront- 
ed for fourteen centuries.’ The separation of church and state, 
the decay of ecclesiastical authority, the weakening of social 
and family constraint, the change in opinion as to the ground 
on which the observance of the Lord’s day rests, all leave the 
matter to the voluntary choice of the people as it has not 
been left since the days when the church was a voluntary asso- 
ciation of the followers of Jesus, living and acting in the midst 
of a society which took no account of it or its rules, except 
as they were won, one at a time, to voluntarily submit them- 
selves to her discipline.” 

We express no opinion on this tremendous closing indict- 
ment of the form of Christianity which came to America via 
the J/ayflower. If it has really reduced our country to a state 
Where the position of the church denominational is analogous 
to that which the church catholic occupied in pagan Rome, the 
situation is sad indeed. But we venture to believe that it will 
be a long time before even this disastrous state of affairs tells 
upon the One Church, who has so triumphantly demonstrated 
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in America that the air of civic freedom is the atmosphere in 
which she grows and thrives. 

Offset against this specialist view of a man who sees no way 
of stemming the tide of intellectual and ethical lawlessness and 
therefore proposes to bend to it, we find given ina recent 
number of the Outlook that of a woman of high attainments and 
deep culture—withal as honest a soul as ever spoke or wrote— 
who gives a synopsis of the case from “ A Layman’s Point of 
View.” 

“What is it,” she asks, “that the pew wants and does not 
always get ina sermon? Four things: the man behind the ser- 
mon, a plain man’s knowledge of this world, a specialist’s knowl- 
edge of the other world, a peremptory message. These four 
needs are seldom clearly or accurately stated even by those who 
feel them most keenly. All hearers wish to be made to feel their 
own manhood, and the value of life and the importance of its 
problems, by a glimpse into the life of the man who stands as 
God’s messenger before them. I said glimpse, but a glimpse does 
not satisfy them. They really demand a revelation, through a 
man’s thoughts, of the highest and deepest realities of existence. 

In short, they wish a sermon which they cannot praise 
or abuse without blasphemy.” 

The hope of the future lies in the craving for positive, 
authoritative teaching in matters religious which is expressed in 
that last sentence. Can its writer not see that such a sermon 
can never be the outgrowth of any individual man’s own 
“thoughts,” except in so far as they are inspired by God him- 
self, safeguarded by his own promises, delivered by a messenger 
supernaturally fitted for their transmission ? 

To return to our census. We find 163,658 of Philadelphia's 
335,189 communicants “credited to the Roman Catholics.” 
When he approaches these, Dr. Patterson’s profound confidence 
in figures shades into positive timidity! These 163,658 com- 
municants are gathered into 57 congregations, with 61 church 
edifices. Thus we see that the Philadelphia Catholic must pre- 
sumably walk or ride considerably further than a Philadelphia 
Presbyterian, to get to his appointed place of worship. How- 
ever, Dr. Patterson tells us that the Catholic churches are 
“always overcrowded at several services, making an impression 
of numerical strength which is an exaggeration, while the former 
(non-Catholic) largely present at every service a ghastly array 
of empty pews for the minister to preach to.” 

In the name of all that is mathematical, what does Dr. Pat- 
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terson mean by his feeble attempt to undo the effect of his ad- 
mission? Does he intend to imply that we build small churches 
and inconvenience our own people in order to impress passing 
Protestants with the crowds which issue from their portals? 
By his own figures, the average seating capacity of each Catho- 
lic church is 808 to 310 in each Protestant. He will have to go 
further afield before he can cloud our honest satisfaction in 
the picture he presents of our worshippers sitting, standing, 
kneeling, pressed up to sanctuary rails and crowded out to 
vestibules at each Sunday Mass, not alone in Philadelphia, 
but in every large city in the land! 

What makes the difference? ‘“ Your people are taught it is 
a sin not to go to church,” is the aggrieved answer usually 
given. 

And are not yours? True, the great root-difference between 
Catholic worship and non-Catholic church-going lies deep-hid in 
the Heart of God Himself, buried in the Tabernacle, focalized, so 
to speak, on our altars. But why are Protestant churches built if 
not to be filled? Why are Protestant ministers trained and ap- 
pointed? Not as priests, but yet as preachers. Not as the 
dispensers of sacraments, but still as ethical teachers. And the 
true explanation of a state of affairs which is forcing itself into 
notice in every city of the land is that at last stubborn facts 
are beginning to show them that all which has bound them to 
their people in even that relation is the rapidly vanishing 
shadow of sacerdotalism, the craving for authoritative teaching, 
that hereditary instinct, deeper than all negative assertions, which 
they themselves have slowly but surely undermined, but which 
still tells their flocks that ‘“‘the priest’s lips should keep know- 


ledge.” 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE TANEY AND 


CHIEF-JUSTICE TANEY AND THE MARYLAND 
CATHOLICS. 


BY J. FAIRFAX McLAUGHLIN, LL.D. 


m HERE is a newspaper correspondent down in 
Maryland whose operations with the pen are 
not altogether dissimilar to those of Mrs. Anne 
Royall, the editor of a notorious paper in the 
olden day at Washington. He is the unrivalled 

day; she was the Paul Pry of hers. 

“We have the famous Mrs. Royall here with her new novel, 
The Tennessean,” says Mr. Justice Story in a letter from the 
Supreme Court to his wife, ‘“ which she has compelled the Chief- 
Justice (Marshall) and myself to buy to avoid a worse castiga- 
tion” (Life and Letters of Joseph Story, vol. i. p. 517). 

The effusion of Mr. George Alfred Townsend appeared not 
long ago in a New York morning paper, in the shape of a 
diatribe of abuse and misrepresentation of Roger Brooke Taney, 
late Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It would be hard to do justice to this unique production. It 
may be described comprehensively as a twofold libel upon the 
Chief-Justice and upon the early Catholic missionaries of Mary- 
land, whose apostolic zeal and self-denying lives have been 
hitherto, during two centuries and a half, a theme of universal 
praise among all respectable writers of every shade of religious 
opinion throughout Christendom. The Chief-Justice is called 
the “last scion of the old Calvert remnant ”; that is to say, of 
the Catholic settlers of St. Mary’s and the adjoining counties 
of Southern Maryland. This appears to have been his offence 
in the eyes of his traducer. 

‘‘His operations against the United States Bank,” says his 
critic, “had the ferocity of a savage.” Warming to his work 
as a vulgar scold, Mr. Townsend refers to the Dred Scott case, 
and adds that the Chief-Justice, when he delivered the opinion 
of the court in that case, “was seized with his last paroxysm. 
Like an aged savage chief, he seized his tomahawk and leaped 
into the ring of fire where the captive was already bound and 
painted black,” with much more bathos of the same vapid sort. 

But the meanest slander of all was reserved for Father An- 
drew White and his fellow-missionaries. ‘The malarious air of 
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the old counties, no less than the convivial habits of the Irish 
and French priests,” says this intrepid romancer, “ made drink- 
ing constant. Frolicking among the fox-hunters, male and 
female, was attended with lapses of civil morality. A story 
often repeated in Maryland is that one of the great Carrolls had 
to request his well-meaning parents to pay heed to the ceremony 
they had neglected for a common-law cohabitation.” In other 
words, the English Protestant Revolution of 1688 was followed 
in Maryland by a century of such hounding down of Catholics 
and “ popish priests” as was witnessed in Ireland after Crom- 
well got into the saddle, and Catholic marriages had to be per- 
formed in secret by the hunted Jesuit fathers. Marriage ceas- 
ing to be a sacrament among the reformers, and becoming 
merely a civil contract, or, to use Mr. Townsend’s refined 
phrase, ‘a common-law cohabitation,” the union in the holy 
bonds of wedlock in private of the parents of “that one of the 
great Carrolls” he alludes to, according to the unchangeable 
laws of the church, by a Catholic priest, is held up by this 
veracious gentleman as no marriage at all. 


MR. TOWNSEND versus THE HISTORICAL WORLD. 


It would be difficult to characterize this man’s charge against 
the early missionaries of Maryland in the language of modera- 
tion. Every respectable historian who has written upon the 
subject differs from him totally, radically. ‘“ Before the year 
1649,” says the careful antiquarian, George Lynn-Lachlan Davis, 
himself a Protestant, “they (the Roman Catholic missionaries) 
labored with their lay-assistants in various fields; and around 
their lives will for ever glow a bright and glorious remembrance. 
Their pathway was through the desert, and their first chapel 
the wigwam of an Indian. Two of them were here at the 
dawn of our history: they came to St. Mary’s with the origi- 
nal emigrants; they assisted by pious rites in laying the corner- 
stone of a State; they kindled the torch of civilization in the 
wilderness; they gave consolation to the grief-stricken pilgrim ; 
they taught the religion of Christ to the simple sons of the 
forest. The history of Maryland presents no better, no purer, 
no more sublime lesson than the story of the toils, sacrifices, 
and successes of her early missionaries. . . . To the Roman 
Catholic freemen of Maryland is justly due the main credit 
arising from the establishment, by a solemn legislative act, of 
religious freedom for all believers in Christianity” (Davis’s 
Day Star of American Freedom, p. 159). 

It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Townsend is an ad- 
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mirer of the rascal Coode, who established Protestantism in the 
colony. “The early Catholic settlers of Maryland,” he says, 
“were, in their nature of reactionaries, an unprogressive minority 
element. They made an ignominious attempt to reduce the 
Puritans on Severn, and were run out by Coode’s revolution.” 
But Mr. Townsend’s Protestant champion soon became a back- 
slider. The great Maryland historian, John V. L. McMahon, 
although a Protestant himself, has nothing good to say of the 
founder of that denomination in the Land of the Sanctuary. 
‘‘Coode,” says he, “was an avowed revolutionist in the cause 
of religion; and in the course of a few years afterwards, under 
the very Protestant dominion which he himself had so largely 
contributed to establish, he was tried for and convicted of the 
grossest blasphemies against the Christian religion. . . . When 
we next hear of him, he was asserting that religion was a trick, 
reviling the Apostles, denying the divinity of the Christian re- 
ligion, and alleging that all the morals worth having were con- 
tained in Cicero’s Offices” (An Historical View of the Govern- 
ment of Maryland, p. 238). 


HIS STYLE AS REPREHENSIBLE AS HIS STATEMENTS, 


One of Chief-Justice Taney’s most heinous offences, accord- 
ing to Townsend, was his opinion “that the society of old St. 
Mary’s prescribed the laws for the nineteenth century.” It is 
hardly necessary to observe that the quotation is not from 
Taney, but from Townsend. The first and second Lords Balti- 
more do not seem to suit him at all. They do suit, and are 
very much admired by, those eminent Protestants, Bancroft, 
Chalmers, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, McMahon, Davis, but 
not by the atrabilarious Townsend. He is throwing mud at 
them as hard as he can, with the hope, perhaps, in the pelting 
shower that some of it may stick. Two things occur to us after 
a perusal of his paper, the stupidity of the thing throughout, 
only redeemed from drivel by the spice of malice, and the 
poverty-stricken style, if we are justified in calling it style at 
all, of the person who pours it along the town. Let us quote 
him, and see how he mangles the word o/d—italics ours. He is 
talking about “an outbreak of the o/d, tempestuous, gloomy 
rage”’ of the Chief-Justice, and proceeds as follows: ‘‘ This pro- 
visionless o/d jurist, who leaves no posterity” (we were ac- 
quainted in Maryland with his grandson and two of his grand- 
daughters) “exerted himself to harmlessness. He grew o/d as 
in a night. He was laid in the o/d Jesuit Novitiate’s Seminary 
grounds at Frederick. His o/d neighbors of the peninsulas 
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closed the peace by stabbing Seward and shooting Lincoln, and 
rode away by the route to old St. Mary’s.” If this be style, it 
isa hodge-podge. Exploded scandals of forgotten partisan news- 
papers and trashy, blood-curdling novels, and the tales of gar- 
rulous old men and women who have survived their usefulness 
and hiss slanders as snakes and mad dogs drip venom—these are 
the materials which Mr. Townsend presents to a too-busy age 
as genuine history. The purple patch of tautology reveals the 
literary mendicant, and vocables like o/d, six times repeated, pro- 
claim the journeyman with his pen. 
A CURIOUS AUTHORITY. 

Published in a widely-read newspaper, the article of Mr. 
Townsend, for that reason alone, calls for an answer. Its 
alleged facts, if left uncontradicted, may do harm among per- 
sons who are not familiar with the lives of those it maligns, 
and impose on many who accept the quotations as genuine 
from the single book relied upon by Townsend ; whereas they 
are not genuine, but misquotations, altered avowedly to prop 
up the charge of murder against the elder Taney. In a court 
of law such perversion of testimony on the witness stand might 
bring down on the utterer the penalties of the statute. “My 
chase of his father’s homicide,’ says this sleuth, with the in- 
stincts of a Scotland Yard or a Mulberry Street detective, 
“would have been ineffectual in the newsless newspapers of 
1800-1812 but for an accidental consultation of an obscure 
local book. In James Hungerford’s Old Plantation Patuxent 
Sketches, published 1859, is what is probably an account of the 
murder by Justice Taney’s father.” This book is a fiction, ex- 
travagant and unnatural, and abounds in duels, ghost stories, 
murders and the like, from beginning to end. The scene is 
laid in 1832, four years before Taney became a judge. One of 
the characters, a Mrs. Macgregor, tells the story of a murder by 
one Aylmer Tiernay, who killed Bruce Macgregor a great many 
years before the date of her narrative, which the author says 
was told by the lady in the autumn of 1832. While George 
Alfred Townsend uses quotation marks, as though reproducing 
the testimony of the book, and evidently intends to convey 
that impression, he is careful not to say so, and for a very 
good reason. Somebody might have the book, and be able to 
detect the imposture. Fortunately it lies open before us as we 
write, and we subjoin the exact words from it on which Town- 
send bases his charge against the elder Taney, and the garbled 
version of the text which he presents to his readers as a 
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genuine extract. His interpolation of new words and alteration 
of the quotation marks will easily be noted. 

From Hungerford’s O/d Plantation, p. 302: 

“What has become of the Tiernay family, Mrs. Macgregor?” 
asked Lizzie, after a very brief silence. ‘“ There is no one of 
that name living in the county now, I believe.” 

“They sold out their property after their father’s death, and 
two of them left the county. The youngest, Dr. Tiernay, who 
remained, died some years ago, leaving no issue. What became 
of the oldest brother I do not know except that he removed 
to the far Southwest. The second brother, now a very aged 
man, occupies one of the highest judicial positions in the country, 
and is as distinguished for his humanity as for his talents. He 
is now, I am told, as remarkable for self-control and gentleness 
of manner as he was in his younger days for high temper and 
haughtiness.” 

Townsend's version of the foregoing : 

“What has become of the Tiernay family? There is no 
one of that name now (1832) living in the county.” Mr. 
Hungerford goes on: “ They sold out their property after their 
father’s death, and two of them left the county. The young- 


est, Dr. Tiernay, who remained, died without issue. The eld- 
est brother removed to the far Southwest. The second brother, 
now (1859) a very aged man, occupies one of the highest judi- 
cial positions in the country. He is now, I am told, as re- 
markable for self-control and gentleness of manner as he was 
in his younger days for high temper and haughtiness.”’ 


HOMICIDE NOT NECESSARILY MURDER. 


It will be seen that Townsend has taken liberties with the 
text. The “Lizzie” and “ Mrs. Macgregor”? who conduct the 
conversation in the book are dropped out; the words “ Mr. 
Hungerford goes on” are Townsendesque intruders not found in 
the text, and the dates “1832”’ and “1859” are put there by 
Townsend but not by Hungerford. Why these alterations? 
Because in 1832, when Mrs. Macgregor told her story, the cir- 
cumstance of the judgeship would not tally with the case of 
Taney, who was not then a judge, but in 1859 it would, because 
then he was one. The murderer of the romance was Aylmer 
Tiernay, an old widower, who only lived for one year after the 
bloodthirsty crime. The father of the Chief-Justice was a highly 
educated man, sent beyond seas by his parents on account of the 
persecutions of the times and trained at St. Omer. On his re- 
turn he married Monica Brooke, a saintly woman of the historic 
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Catholic family of that name in Maryland, who lived until 1814. 
“My parents both lived to an advanced age,” says the Chief. 
Justice in his autobiography. Such are the irreconcilable facts 
of time, place, and circumstances between Aylmer Tiernay and 
Michael Taney. If they cannot be twisted to suit, so much the 
worse for the facts. “Gath” brushes them out of his way with 
scorn and a stroke of his pen. 

Now let us frankly say that there is a story handed down 
in Calvert County that an after-dinner quarrel once took place 
between the elder Mr. Taney and a Mr. Magruder (not Mac- 
gregor, Mr. Townsend will please observe), in the presence of 
several witnesses, when both were heated with wine. In the 
chance medley which followed Magruder received a wound from 
a knife in the hands of Taney, from the effects of which he 
unfortunately died. 

No indictment appears to have been found against Michael 
Taney; no trial followed. A .coroner’s inquest was held, and 
testimony was taken, and there the investigation seems to have 
been closed. That much is known. It may be remarked that 
excusable or justifiable homicide, not murder, would alone 
justify such a conclusion of the sad affair. 

A distinguished gentleman, born in Calvert County, once 
informed the present writer that the unfortunate event happened 
in 1799, when Roger B. Taney, the son, was a member of the 
House of Delegates of Maryland from Calvert County. George 
Alfred Townsend’s story would make it appear that the slayer 
immediately fled, and was never again seen alive in Maryland, 
and that about a year later he died in Virginia. Now, we 
know from Chief-Justice Taney’s autobiography. that his father 
was alive and honorably engaged in public affairs in Calvert 
County during the years 1800 and 1801. The killing of Mr. 
Magruder was deplorable, but the community in which it oc- 
curred do not appear to have regarded it as murder, and the 
constituted authorities found no indictment and ordered no trial 
or prosecution of the offender. But George Alfred Townsend 
exacts vicarious sacrifice, and makes a puny attempt to im- 
molate the son, one of the most virtuous characters in all our 
annals, 


A SPOTLESS RECORD. 


Mr. Townsend next executes a war dance and begins his 
fierce assault on the son. Among all the worthies of Maryland, 


all the descendants of the Pilgrims of the Ark and Dove, we 
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invite any one to point out on the page of American history a 
single name that shines out more brightly than that of Roger 
Brooke Taney. A son of the Pilgrims who on the St. Mary’s 
established the first asylum of civil and religious liberty in the 
world, and inheriting their virtues, their talents, and their faith, 
this man from early life to his death held high stations and 
after being in the keen sunlight of publicity for fifty years, he 
passed away with the love, sorrow, and eulogy of two continents 
commingling their tears over his grave. His civic virtues and pro- 
fessional eminence, all extolled; but his piety, his humility, his 
scrupulous discharge of every duty of his holy religion, these 
were the things in Taney which appealed to the Catholic heart 
and enshrined him in its affections. 

He became Attorney-General of the United States and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Andrew Jackson. It was a stormy 
period of our history, and obstacles and difficulties mountain 
high closed in around Mr. Taney. Nicholas Biddle, “the King 
of the Feds,” was in a mortal struggle with Andrew Jackson, 
the man idolized by the people as Old Hickory. On the side 
of the president of the Bank of the United States were Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster; on the side of the President of the 
United States was Roger B. Taney. It was a battle of giants. 
At last Taney removed the deposits, and the whole land was 
convulsed with excitement. In the Senate Clay and Webster, 
reinforced by Calhoun, thundered their anathemas at the daring 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the bitterest political battle in 
our annals raged throughout the country. But Jackson and 
Taney triumphed, and the old Bank of the United States fell, 
to rise no more. 

In 1834 Gabriel Duvall resigned his seat as associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and Jackson nominated, but the 
Senatorial triumvirate prevented the confirmation of Taney for 
the vacancy. John Marshall favored Taney, and asked Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, of Virginia, to vote for him. But it was of no 
use; an angel from ,heaven, coming as a+ friend of Jackson, 
would: not then have gotten in. In 1836 the illustrious Chief- 
Justice Marshall died, and Old Hickory, who never deserted 
friends, sent in the name of Taney for the vacancy. Marked 
changes had occurred in the Senate, and although Webster and 
Clay still thundered against him, Taney was confirmed, For 
nearly thirty years he filled the exalted office. Let those read 
the Reports and ask the learned lawyers, who are curious to 


know what a. great judge he was. 
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MR. BLAINE’S ACT OF JUSTICE. 


Once more, a quarter of a century later, when Taney decided 
the Dred Scott case, he was loaded with abuse, this time by 
the Abolitionists. Every conceivable term of obloquy was 
heaped upon his head by his adversaries. He had delivered an 
opinion in which six of the associate justices concurred, and 
from which two dissented—Judge Curtis, who dissented only 
on the question of jurisdiction, and Judge McLean. But civil 
war impended, and while Taney remained calm and fearless, the 
justum ac tenacem of Horace, other men were lashed to mad- 
ness. Time, the great healer, has softened the asperities of the 
slavery conflict, as it long ago effaced the fierce memories of 
the bank struggle. Even Mr. Blaine, who had joined the rest 
in furious abuse of him, lived to write these graceful words of 
Taney: “Chief-Justice Taney . . . was not only a man of 
great attainments, but was singularly pure and upright in his 
life and conversation ” (Twenty Years of Congress, vol. i. p. 134). 

At the ripe age of eighty-seven years and seven months, 
fortified by the last sacraments of Holy Mother Church, of 
which he was a regular communicant throughout life, Roger B. 
Taney was gathered peacefully to his fathers. In a letter to 
his biographer, Father John McElroy, S.J., his contessor, says : 
“An essential precept of the Catholic Church is confession for 
the remission of sins, but one very humiliating to the pride of 
human nature; but the well-known humility of Mr. Taney made 
the practice of confession easy to him. Often have I seen him 
standing at the outer door leading to the confessional in a 
crowd of penitents, the majority colored, waiting his turn for 
admission. I proposed to introduce him by another door to 
my confessional, but he would not accept of any deviation from 
the established custom” (Zyler’s Memoir of Taney, p. 476). 


MR. WEBSTER ON THE CATHOLIC CHIEF-JUSTICE. 


Mr. Taney inherited many slaves from his parents; but while 
still a young man, following the example of Gregory the Great, 
he manumitted them all, and made a regular allowance for 
their support. General Jackson had been much abused by the 
bigots for appointing a Catholic to the office of Chief-Justice, 
but Daniel Webster, the former antagonist of Mr. Taney in the 
bank war, answered the bigots in 1850 at the Pilgrims’ Festival 
in New York. “ We are Protestants, generally speaking,” said 
Mr. Webster, “but you all know there presides at the head of 
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the Supreme Judicature of the United States a Roman Catho- 
lic, and no man, I suppose, through the whole United States 
imagines that the Judicature of the country is less safe, 
that the administration of public justice is less respectable or 
less secure because the Chief-Justice of the United States has 
been and is a firm adherent of that religion.” The ability, 
learning, and exalted virtues of Taney were attested at his 
death by the bench and bar of America and Europe. “A purer 
and abler judge never lived,” said Reverdy Johnson. With 
touching pathos Charles O’Conor said: ‘I add my fervent 
prayer that the future historian of our times may not be im- 
pelled to write, as he drops a tear on the grave of Taney, 
Ultimus Romanorum.’ Benjamin Robbins Curtis, who had sat 
on the bench with Taney and who was one of the brightest 
lights of the legal profession in America, said: “ He was mas- 
ter of all that peculiar jurisprudence which it is the special 
province of the courts of the United States to administer 
and apply. His skill in applying it was of the highest order. 
His power of subtle analysis exceeded that of any man I 
ever knew, a power in his case balanced and checked by ex- 
cellent common sense, and by great experience in practical 
business, both public and private. The surpassing ability of 
the Chief-Justice, and all his great qualities of character and 
mind, were fully and constantly exhibited in the consultation 
room. There his dignity, his love of order, his gentleness, his 
caution, his accuracy, his discrimination, were of incalculable 
importance.” 

Such was the man selected by Mr. George Alfred Townsend 
for the honor of his abuse; such the man he has crayoned forth 
as one born with the hereditary taint of “a homicidal impulse.” 

A fuller and more Catholic biography of the great Chief- 
Justice than we possess is a desideratum. Tyler’s pages want 
a Catholic side. The family feeling of the church would find 
ample edification in a larger portraiture, a truer perspective, 
which shall unfold the hidden spiritual virtues of this the most 
illustrious scion of the Pilgrim Fathers of Maryland. He 
had the sanctity of Sir Thomas More, and no inconsiderable 
share of his genius. Shortly after his wife’s death a friend 
came to drive him into the country for a little needed airing. 
He excused himself, and said to Father McElroy, his confessor, 
who was with him: “ My first visit shall be to the cathedral, to 
invoke strength and grace from God, to be resigned to his holy 
will, by approaching the altar and receiving Holy Communion.” 
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A NEW SHEEN ON AN OLD COIN. 
BY REV. HENRY E. O’KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


SYRIAN woman lost a piece of silver—a Greek 

drachma—a coin—a groat. She lit a candle, she 

swept the house, she found the groat, she re- 

joiced. Christ is the woman, the lighted candle, 

Christianity—the lost coin, humanity. A hut in 
Palestine nelore the days of glass is like Christ’s sepulchre be- 
fore he rose. If perchance there be a window, it is shaded 
with lattice-work, it admits but little light. When Christ with 
a candle in His Hand flashed from out the sealed tomb, He 
resurrected humanity. He picked it up from the dust as he 
would a coin, and put it in the palm of His Hand. When 
Christ rose from the dead, humanity was a lost groat buried 
beneath the rushes strewn over the floor of an Eastern dwell- 
ing-place. The resurrection of Christ has lifted the problem of 
immortality from out of the dark chambers of the dead, from 
the heart’s deepest depression, from the twilight of intellectual 
doubt, into the sunlight of faith. With faith and hope and 
love as a basis it is no longer a matter for speculation, conjec- 
ture; it provokes security, certainty. 

“Or what woman having ten groats, if she lose one groat 
doth not light a candle and sweep the house and seek dili- 
gently until she find it?” 

The hour had come for the solution of a tremendous ques- 
tion. Sweeping is not done without dust. When Christ was 
thrust down into the grave, the world was more unsettled than 
ever. Men were perturbed like grains of dust flying through 
the air from the sweeping of the sweeper. Their hopes were 
buried beneath the linen cerements that shrouded the dead 
Christ. Long before the glimmer and crimson of Christianity’s 
dawn, the noblest among Pagans had yearned for life beyond 
death. Most pathetic literature it is—the record of the burn- 
ing thoughts of those great heathens who strove to grapple 
with the reality of living for ever! The Sphinx of Egypt 
spoke nothing—immortal life was a riddle—a theory colored 
according to the hue of different minds. But the best men in 
their best moments or even when buried beneath the world’s 
dust felt that, like the lost piece of silver, they would be found 
again and ridden of all defilement. Man is not only like the 
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Greek drachma—the groat, but also the Roman denarius— 
Czxsar’s coin. The piece of silver bears the impress of an owl 
or a tortoise or the head of Minerva. So too, thanks to the 
theory of evolution, we presume that man bears the impress 
of former processes of lower life—emblems of dissolution— 
traces of decay. But on the other side, its polished surface, 
the coin is stamped in deeper print with the image of a 
monarch, the likeness of a king, the superscription expressing 
proof of another life, of reinvigoration, revival, victory. It is 
because we bear in our bodies the flesh, the bones, the muscles, 
tissue, tendons, joints, blood of the risen Christ, that we shall 
rise again. Christ’s Body, stepping forth from the gloom of 
the sepulchre, reflects the fortunes of the body of man, its 
curative triumph, ifs security from disaster’s clutches, from the 
jaws of death. The glorified body, once motionless and cold— 
it shall again quiver with quicker fire and truer expressiveness: 
the deliverance of Israel from Babylon, its freedom from 
Egyptian bondage. ‘And when I had seen him I fell at his 
feet as dead. And he laid his right hand upon me, saying: 
‘Fear not, I am the first and the last, and alive and was dead, 
and behold I am living for ever and ever,’” 

Christ is a new species, but He collects all the lower species 
into one. The destiny of our bodies is included in the history 
of His—from the inorganic to the vegetative, from the vegeta- 
tive to the animal, from the animal to the rational, up to the 
divine. The theory of evolution, if it be true, widens out the 
theory of the Incarnation and makes stronger the argument for 
final Resurrection. All nature is a great matrix in gestation— 
a mother laboring in the pain of parturition to give issue from 
her womb, the grave, to a resurrected Christ—a risen humanity. 
To support this portentous fact—by periods of elimination, 
selection, substitution—all nature is deranged—the dust will not 
settle because of the sweeping of the Sweeper. Christianity, 
the lighted candle, is shedding radiance and illumines the dark- 
ness of the problem. The woman, or rather Christ, is the Agent 
resurrecting the buried groat—humanity—from out of the rub- 
bish of historical doubt. Ah! blessed be God for the science 
of biology, embryology, for seeming to hint at this truth of the 
Resurrection of man. 

Human nature is a coin, a piece of moulded metal with a 
specific value, a medium of exchange between heaven and earth, 
the lodestone that resolves the mystery of death into the mys- 
tery of life. The dogma of the resurrection shone out in the 
sparkle of the first mineral dug from the bowels of the earth, 
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it is prophesied in the faintest perfume of the earliest flower, 
in the first cry of the new born, in the first scintillation of 
thought. Legal and historical evidence proves that Nature from 
her womb, the grave, delivered a perfect Christ, unlike the pagan 
fable of Minerva full-armed from the brain of Jove, A perfect 
Christ risen in perfection is the term of God’s act. From God 
we came, to Him through Christ shall our bodies return. We 
shall be burnished bright like coin just newly minted. But, 
when our work is done, we shall learn that we were not minted 
to be merely bits of money—but rather the shining coins, those 
cherished heirlooms with which the Syrian women adorn the 
braided tresses of their hair. The ultimate end of the creation 
of man is not for him to be simply an article of commodity, 
but rather a thing of brightness to embellish the beauty of the 
world. A Christ who died, yet a Christ whose body did not 
submit to the irresistible workings of death, whose body sus- 
pended the laws of chemical rottenness, assures us of the ever- 
lasting character of the life of the body of man. Christ went 
about the tomb with a lighted candle. He revealed its grim 
secrets. He swept it. He did not answer all the difficulties at 
once, but He imprisoned man’s enemy—death. He found the 
coin. He pledged eternal life. “Behold I am alive for ever- 
more and have the keys of death.” 

When the woman found the lost groat, she called together 
her friends and neighbors, or as the Greek would have it, her 
“female friends,” better expressed in old English by “ friend- 
esses ’’—“ neighboresses.” The world of Nature is a mother with 
feminine power, and there is special reason why she should 
rejoice at the magnificent import of the resurrection. It was 
from nature’s bosom—the mouth of the sepulchre—that there 
came the birth of the history of the resurrection. The sorrows 
of her travail are past—she rejoices in her conquest over 
anxiety and struggle. Her alleluias re-echo in the laughter that 
ripples from water gurgling in the deepest recesses of the 
earth, in the harmony of the spheres, in the flutter of a bee’s 
wing, in the chemical affinity of a piece of mineral, in the con- 
flict of physical forces static and dynamic, in the motions of 
molecules and atoms in the constitution of matter, in the acid 
and alkali in the sphere of chemistry, in the astronomical laws 
of attraction and repulsion, in the poles both positive and 
negative, in the workings of electricity. Not to speak of the 
angels, or even of man, all the world of physical nature is ever 
Singing: “ Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” “ Rejoice with me, for I 
have found the groat which I had lost.” 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


« ILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE died, as he had 
lived, outside the visible fold of the Catholic 
Church. There was in the minds of many un- 
doubtedly a hope when the end drew near that 
he would see the truth as other great English- 
men of his day have seen it, and embrace it. 

While Gladstone’s mind was keen in its logical faculty and 
broad in its grasp of matters religious as well as secular, yet, 
whether it was from an innate quality or from an acquired habit, 
it was essentially “political” in its view of affairs. A _ politi- 
cian, even using the word in its best sense, is the man who 
can accept situations and adapt his views to them. He trims 
his sails to the breezes, from whatever quarter they come. He 
is a man who feels the popular pulse, and moves and sways the 
crowds by controlling or yielding to popular passion as the 
case may be. He is essentially a time-server. 

How different is the idealist of the Newmantype! To such 
a one truth is God himself, high above all the storms and agi- 
tations of the earth’s surface, not changed or modified by any 
congeries of circumstances—something to be sought for and 
loved for its own sake, and in the seeking and the loving 
something which brings its own reward—a reward which is a 
more than adequate compensation for whatever sacrifices one 
must make or whatever suffering one must undergo in its at- 
tainment. 

One with a politician’s temperament will argue, and argue 
convincingly, to himself that the providence of God has placed 
him in the Established Church. It must be of God, because I 
see about me in the hearts of men identified with it the fruits 
of the Spirit, and it is the will of God that I stay where I am 
and pilot this vessel, unseaworthy as it is, with its freight of pre- 
cious souls, into the haven of safety, rather than desert it and 
allow it to go to pieces on the rocks of irreligion. If Gladstone 
in his earlier life had led, or even had followed, Newman or 
Manning over to Rome, there is no telling what great good he 
would have done. Whether his eyes were holden, and he had 
never been faced with the stern obligation of breaking away 
and sacrificing all of this world, if need be, for Truth’s sake, it 
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is not ours to say. Heaven’s thunders of judgment belong to 
God alone. 

Gladstone was a deeply religious man, and his long life, 
stretching across a desert of agnosticism in English intellectual 
movements and yet all the time pronouncedly religious, has 
been like the shadow of a rock in a desert land to many a 
wandering soul. What Victoria herself has done for the English 
domestic life Gladstone has done for religion. 

In his political life, in which capacity history alone will en- 
shrine his memory, he was perchance the greatest factor in a 
century that will be known as the age of great reforms. 
He began life as the representative of the sternest of the 
Tories, and he ended his life as the most liberal of reformers. 
He was as one constantly struggling for the light. As each 
reform movement presented itself for a hearing and a legisla- 
tive solution, he withstood it as long as he could, and then, 
when the voice of popular clamor was so imperative that he 
could no longer resist, he gracefully yielded, and rather than 
be left behind got aboard the train, made friends with both 
conductor and engineer, and became the master of the situa- 
tion. In the beginning, when slavery was the great question 
of the hour, he stoutly antagonized the abolitionist, but he 
ended by manumitting his own slaves. When popular suffrage 
was crying for its just meed, step by step he yielded and 
finally formulated for the democracy its strongest demands. 
When Home Rule for Ireland placed its lever in the cogs of 
the machinery of English legislation and obstructed all law- 
making until its clamors were listened to, he threatened and he 
cajoled and he coerced, but when by entreaty or by the lash 
Ireland would not be driven away, with a gracious smile and a 
warm hand-clasp he said, Then I will give you what you want. 

Because he has known when to yield, the great heart of 
the democracy has taken him to her own, and he goes down to 
his grave amid the benedictions of millions of the human race. 
The children of the sons of men gather about his bier and 
shed the silent tear that his race is run, that no more will he 
stand in the halls of justice to legislate in the affairs of men. 
The mighty oak of the forest has fallen, and no more will the 
gathering dews dispense their moisture to the parched earth 
beneath, and no more will its welcome shade comfort the souls 
of the throngs who gather amidst its refreshing shadows. 





HAMON a Jesuit father, and not the _ better- 
known Hamon the Sulpician, is the author of a 
popular treatise called Beyond the Grave,* which 
realizes in a very laudable way an effort made for 


\ the purpose of bringing within the ordinary grasp 
much of the speculative theology concerning the post-mortem 
career of the human soul. There is no sentiment that has 
anchored itself so deep in the human heart as the desire for 
immortality, and consequently the thirst for knowledge concern- 
ing the life beyond the veil is well-nigh insatiable. Christian- 
ity affirms in unmistakable words not only the reality of the 
other life but the mode and condition of existence for body as 
well as soul. In such contrast have the affirmations of Chris- 
tianity stood over against the negations of paganism that this 
great germ-thought alone has renewed the face of the earth. 
It has completely changed the fundamental motives that have 
inspired the actions of the human race, and has made death the 
great fact of existence. “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
in the last day I shall rise out of the earth. I shall be clothed 
again with my skin, and in my flesh I shall see God.” This 
statement of Job, voiced by others and realized in the resur- 
rected Christ, has stripped death of its sting and its uncertain- 
ties, and has robbed the grave of its victory. It seems very 
difficult to understand how a Christian minister like Lyman 
Abbot, with his extensive knowledge of Scripture, can allow 
himself to go on record as saying that there will be no resur- 
rection of the body save such as comes in the grass and the 
flowers. The unvarying trend of Christian sentiment has been 
to relegate this life and all that it has of joy or pleasures to 
the category of a place of preparation for what is the only real 
and lasting existence beyond the grave. 

But apart from the fact of the resurrection of the body, 
what is of more curious interest is the manner of life. 


* Beyond the Grave. From the French of Rev. E. Hamon, S.J. By Anna T. Sadlier, 


St. Li Mo.: B. Herder. 
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What is sown in corruption will rise in incorruption, what 
is sown in a natural body will rise in a spiritual body. What 
is the nature of this spiritual body, which seems to have tri- 
umphed over the ravages of time and to be no longer impeded 
by the limitations of space or confined by the barriers of 
natural obstacles? By what divine alchemy is it so released 
from the inhering qualities of extension that it may pass 
through the closed door, or so overcome the weight of gravi- 
tation that in the twinkling of an eye it is lifted up in the air 
and can go from place to place without apparent difficulty ? 

Scientific men are more and more getting control of many 
of the recondite forces of nature, and each conquest is a 
revelation of a new world, so that the fact that we have been 
but skirmishing on the outermost edge of nature’s life is be- 
ginning to impress itself on our self-satisfied complacency. In 
what medium do the psychic forces operate? Are they governed 
by stable law? Is there not a world above or below our ken? 
The fly, it is said, may not hear the loudest peals of thunder, 
but is there not a music of the spheres so harmonious and so 
delicate that we wot not of, but is the very source of his 
life? The undulatory theory of light and the existence of the 
ether as the medium of the transmission of light, was a revela- 
tion to us. Maybe there is another medium more refined and 
subtile than ether in which the electrical fluid lives, moves, 
and has its being, and maybe still another within it again in 
which the so-called psychic forces operate. 

When all the grossness of this material body is sublimated 
in the laboratory of the grave and we rise in incorruption, who 
shall fix the laws that shall govern our living ? 

It is a most curious study to co-ordinate the facts so com- 
mon in the lives of the saints of how the spiritual body has 
triumphed over its material surroundings. To select a few of 
the many thousands which may be quoted. The Bollandists 
relate, and their testimony is unimpeachable, the following facts 
concerning St. Victor (A. D. 177): He was a great soldier who, 
when he was pressed by the judge to offer sacrifice to idols, 
answered, “I am a soldier of Jesus Christ, the great and im- 
mortal King.” The governor commanded that he should be 
cast into a burning furnace. With a prayer on his lips, he 
went into the furnace. Three days after the governor ordered 
the calcined bones of the victim to be taken out. When they 
opened the door of the furnace they saw Victor uninjured, 
singing the praises of God. St. Catherine of Siena, in an 
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ecstasy, fell from her chair on her face into a quantity of 
burning coals. Her sister-in-law, Lysa, after some time, missing 
her, went to seek her, and found her with her face amidst the 
coals. Lysa uttered a cry, rushed forward and snatched the 
saint from the hearth. There was no burning flesh, no smell of 
fire, no apparent pain, no injury incurred at all. St. Joseph of 
Cupertino frequently was lifted from the earth and remained 
suspended in mid-air, and so with many other of the saints. 
Even on this earth their bodies possessed the qualities of agility 
and subtility and impassibility which belong of right to. the 
glorified bodies of the just. We may say these are miraculous 
instances because they contravene the known laws of nature, 
but, while admitting the miracle, may we not suppose that after 
all they are in perfect accord with, and are governed by, well- 
established laws of a newer and higher life? 


There are some books which one so enjoys in the reading 
that one wishes afterwards to run about among one’s friends 
and press, and even importune, them to read, as though it were 
selfish to have enjoyed the pleasure one’s self and say nothing 
about it afterwards. This is the effect A Voyage of Consolation * 
produces. It is so full of healthy wit and humor that one can- 
not read very much of it at a time without becoming so exuber- 
ant with this spirit as to find it quite irrepressible. It is genu- 
ine Yankee wit and humor—keen, breezy, and subtle; one has 
to keep one’s perception wide awake to catch it, and perhaps 
to have a bit of Yankee shrewdness to recognize it always, for 
it often rests on just the turn of a hair in a word or a phrase. 

The best part of the book is that the fun-making is not 
monopolized by one character strutting about in cap and bells 
to make the others laugh. There is a party of Americans trav- 
elling abroad, each one with wits as sharp as the others, and 
some fine tourneys of word-handling are entered into sometimes 
between them. 

Behind this phase of the book, however, there is a delinea- 
tion of some American traits of character which is nothing short 
of delicious in its clever satire. The unfortunate lack of the 
bump of reverence in the American cranium is exposed in a 
manner which quite chills the sensitive-nerved people who are 
over-attached to traditions. An illustration from the author her- 
self is worth while giving. She has brought her party as far as 


*4 Voyage of Consolation. Being the narrative of a sequel to the Experiences of an 
American Girl in London, By Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs, Everard Cotes). Illustrated. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Pompeii; introduces them, at first with becoming gravity, into 
the city of the dead: “A strange place, however often the 
guide-books beat their iterations upon it; a place that leaps at 
imagination, peering into other days through the mists that lie 
between, and blinds it with a rush of light—the place where 
they have gathered together what was left of the dead Pom- 
peiians and their world. There they lay before us as they ran 
and tripped and struggled and fell in the night of that day 
when they and the gods together were overwhelmed, and they 
died, as they thought, in the end of time.” Our party felt 
awed and oppressed for the moment, and then that irrepressible 
spirit of the curiously constituted Yankee which resents too 
great a strain upon his emotions at a time and will resort to 
any subterfuge to relieve the discomfiture of prolonged gravi- 
ty, breaks out unexpectedly. The sturdy old Yankee Senator’s 
wife threatened to become sentimental about the figures in the 
glass cases. 

“<Tt’s too terrible,’ she said. ‘We can actually see their 
features !’ 

“« Don’t let them get on your nerves, Augusta,’ suggested 
Poppa. 

“«T won't if I can help it. But when you see their clothes 
and their hair, and realize—’ 

“Tt happened over eighteen hundred years ago, my dear, 
and most of them got away.’ 

“«That didn’t make it any better for those who are now 
before us,’ and Momma used her handkerchief threateningly, 
though it was only in connection with her nose. 

“‘«Well, now, Augusta, I hate to destroy an illusion like 
that, because they’re not to be bought with money, but since 
you're determined to work yourself up over these unfortunates, 
I’ve got to expose them to you. They’re not the genuine re- 
mains you take them for. They're mere worthless imitations.’ 

“« Alexander,’ said Momma suspiciously, ‘ you never hesitate 
to tamper with the truth if you think it will make me any 
more comfortable. I don’t believe you!’ 

“* All right,’ returned the Senator; ‘when we get home you 
ask Bramley. It was Bramley that put me on to it. Whenever 
one of those Pompeii fellows dropped, the ashes kind of caked 
over him, and in the course of time there was a hole where he 
had been. See? And what you're looking at is just a collec- 
tion of holes filled up with composition and then dug out. 
Mere holes!’ ”. 
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“T wandered over to where Mrs. Portheris examined with 
Mr. Mafferton an egg that was laid on the last day of Pompeii. 
Mrs. Portheris was asking Mr. Mafferton, in her most impressive 
manner, if it was not too wonderful to have positive proof that 
fowls laid eggs then just as they do now. Dickey and Isabel 
bemoaned the fate of the immortal dog who still bites his flank 
in the pain extinguished so long ago. I heard Dickey say as 
I passed that he didn’t much mind about the humans, they had 
their chance, but this poor little old tyke was tied up, and that 
on the part of Providence was playing it low down. 

“Then we all stepped out into the empty streets of Pompeii, 
and Mr. Mafferton read to us impressively, from Murray, 
the younger Pliny’s letter to Tacitus describing its great dis- 
aster. The Senator listened thoughtfully, for Pliny goes into 
all kinds of interesting details. ‘I haven’t much acquaintance 
with the classics,’ said he as Mr. Mafferton finished, ‘ but it 
strikes me that the modern New York newspaper was the 
medium to do that man justice. It’s the most remarkable case 
I’ve noticed of a good reporter born before his time.’””’ 


It perhaps needs the attraction of a popular and clever 
author's name upon it to induce one in these days of light 
reading to get through a thoroughgoing historical novel—one 
of the kind, too, that stirs up all the long laid dust of past 
«enturies, drags out half-forgotten facts of history, pokes up 
mouldering traditions from secret places, and makes the dead 
and buried of centuries agone speak again with human voices 
and of living human things from its pages. If one were not 
stimulated through the first few prosy chapters by the reflection 
that Shrewsbury * was written by Stanley Weyman, and that 
surely if one keeps on he will find something worth while, the 
book might pall before one had read far enough to find out 
what it was really about. But such a queer medley and mess 
of affairs it turns out to be that one is forced to read to the 
end to see how the author disentangles it finally. It has at 
first the sort of fascination a Chinese puzzle holds for one, on a 
dull evening when there is nothing else to do than to find 
some entertainment that will just keep one from dozing before 
bed-time. But in the most unexpected way the author suddenly 
launches one into a situation that makes one sit up with a sud- 
den catch in his breath for dread of what will happen next. 
There is a fool of a fellow—who is the narrator of the story 


* Shrewsbury: A Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman. Illustrated. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 
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and who figures as a sort of mascot to the Lord Shrewsbury 
in the most unprecedented fashion and follows the fortunes of 
that sad-spirited noble as faithfully as ever court-jester did to 
his king, through smiles and tears—but finally to smiles again 
in the end when he turns up from nowhere just in the nick of 
time to save the handsome head of Shrewsbury from a spike 
on Tower Hill. The fellow so captures one’s sympathies, and so 
outrages one’s common sense from the unnecessary scrapes he 
gets himself into in his efforts to serve his liege lord, that one’s 
fingers itch: to have hold of the ears of his palpable dotard 
self, while one’s eyes are ready to blink out some tears at the 
pathetic figure he cuts in repeatedly trying to keep out of mis- 
chief and as often tumbling into it head-over-heels, and at the 
peril of his neck every time. He is the most ludicrous, inter. 
esting, stupid, and impossible creature that was ever born of an 
author’s brain. But the magnificent Shrewsbury moves on 
through the narrative, inspiring reverence, admiration, and, if 
one would presume to offer it, pity too for his strange, great 
soul struggling upward and away from the mean and disgusting 
intrigues of .the court-life of his time, and ever dragged back 
again, like an eagle which would soar forgetting that its foot is 
chained in the trap. The timber on which the story is built 
up is composed of as rascally a set of characters as ever hung 
about the skirts of the greater ones of the earth. Minions so 
servile as to be unfit to serve; outlaws who out-Turpin Tur- 
pin in their daring; traitors who, like Ferguson, the arch-traitor 
in the story, “tempting men and inviting men to the gibbet, had 
taken good care to go one step farther, and by betraying them 
to secure his own neck from peril.” 

’Tis a pity, since the author wished to make a life-like 
history of the times—so life-like that the fires of Tower Hill 
seem again to thicken the air and the gloom of days when 
kings were made and unmade at the whims of intriguing rascals, 
falls upon one’s imagination as he reads—that he could not 
have thrown a softer light upon the story by making it a little 
truer to life, or by even using an author’s privilege of re- 
creating the woman nature which he introduces into the narrative. 
The woman he has depicted is positively gruesome in her un- 
naturalness, both in the 7vé/e of mother and of sweetheart. 
The very reading of her character would develop a full-fledged 
misogynist out of an incipient Romeo. 


Tscneng-ta-jen, the lately appointed Chinese ambassador to 
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France is a Catholic, and of a family which has been Catholic 
for two centuries. His presence in Paris is a sort of official 
witness to the enduring character of Catholic missionary work 
in a country which is equally the despair of the secular agent 
of so-called Western civilization and the avowedly religious 
agent of denominationalism, active as they are. Monseigneur 
Reynaud, C.M., Vicar-Apostolic of the District of Tché-Kiang, 
a small diocese of some 60,000 square miles with a population 
of more than 23,000,000, has lately issued a little book on 
Another China* than that seen by traders and non-Catholic mis- 
sionaries, “who live destde, not among the Chinese.” 

While admitting that the vast extent of the country, its im- 
mense population, and the poverty of its people make the pro- 
cess of China’s conversion slow, Monseigneur Reynaud finds the 
Chinese free from the vices of pagan Greece and Rome, and, 
indeed, with a standard of morality higher than that of most of 
our cities of the West. The greatest obstacles to their Chris- 
tianization are those traits which the secularist would regard as 
akin to virtue, notably an exaggerated form of human respect, 
styled “the worship of the face.” Their far-reaching filial piety, 
extending generations backward, inclines them, however, to re- 
ceive Catholic teaching on purgatory, and one is not surprised 
to learn that the Chinese foundation of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls flourishes, while the purely native association of 
Virgins of Purgatory, now we believe affiliated with it, appeals 
strongly to the Chinese woman. The celibacy of the Catholic 
clergy is highly esteemed by the Chinese, and Catholic devotion 
to the Mother of God finds a ready comprehension in a nation 
where a woman is always known as “the mother of ’”’—Lipa, 
Atching, or whoever is her son. Protestant abuse of Our Lady 
is tolerably sure to empty a chapel. 

Monseigneur Reynaud protests strongly against taking the 
verdict of Protestant missionaries—hard-working and fond of 
the people as many doubtless are—on the convertibility of 
the Chinese. The Chinaman is nothing if not logical. Not 
hard-heartedness but clear-headedness makes it impossible for 
him to accept the vague and incoherent creeds of the mul- 
titudinous sects who present their claims before him. In the 
diocese of Tché-Kiang alone are three branches of Episcopalian- 
ism, nine different kinds of Presbyterian, six varieties of Metho- 
dist, and two sects of Baptist! Were it for no other reason 

2 hina, Right Rev. Monseigneur Reynaud, C.M., Vicar-Apostolic of the Dis- 
trict of Kiang. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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than their simple unity of teaching, one can well believe Sir 
Henry Norman, who, a Protestant himself, and admitting that 
among these denominational nondescripts are “men of the 
highest character and devotion, upon whose careers no criti- 
cisms can be passed,”’ says that there can be no doubt that the 
Catholic missionaries “ enjoy on the whole far more considera- 
tion from the natives as well as from foreigners, and the result 
of their work is beyond question much greater.” 

The principle of authority is all in all to the Chinese. The 
supremacy of “private judgment” can never be popularly ac- 
cepted among them. Their language is full of proverbs which 
praise virtue and condemn vice—and these proverbs “are ac- 
cepted by the Chinese as irrefutable arguments.” True, we 
must not imagine that they live up to all their national say- 
ings; still, “the language of an entire race cannot be one uni- 
versal falsehood,” and their ideas of right and wrong are proved, 
by their popular language, to be clear and sharp. 

The Catholics in Tché-Kiang numbered, in 1896, 10,419, with 
one bishop, 13 European and 10 native missionaries, and 5 
native theological students. There were also 35 Sisters of Char- 
ity, 29 Virgins of Purgatory, and 38 catechists. This diocese 
stands about midway, in size and importance, among the 27 
ecclesiastical districts of China. The largest is that of Nan-Kin. 
In 1892 it contained 96,382 Catholics, with 128 priests, 32 sem- 
inarists, and 177 nuns. There are two Jesuit districts and six 
occupied by the Lazarists and the Franciscans. Augustinians 
and Dominicans are represented in the country. Most of the 
missionaries are French, some Italian, Flemish, and Dutch. 
Only one English-speaking priest is in the whole empire. 

We regret to see indications, throughout this generally ad- 
mirable little work, of the same timidity and hesitancy about 
flinging responsibility upon the native priests which we have de- 
precated with respect to our own missionaries among Indians 
and negroes. It is patent that the objection urged in their cases 
cannot hold good for subjects of an old, high-wrought civilization 
and an almost Oriental cast of thought. Yet we are told that 
‘“‘even at Pekin, where there are old Christian families of three 
hundred years standing, the Chinese priests require the sup- 
port of a European missionary,” and that “the missionaries 
are of opinion that it is only after four generations that the 
Chinese can be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Chris- 
tian faith.” This sounds curiously as if faith came by heredity ! 

However, one is delighted to learn that there are excellent 
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Chinese Sisters of Charity, formed after the spirit of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, and to read of the Chu family of Ning Po, 
“every generation of-which gives a priest to the church,” and 
which at present possesses two Sisters of Charity and a Virgin 
of Purgatory. The missionary instinct, which is certainly far 
from native to the Chinese character, seems to develop as rap- 
idly in them as in any other nation. Many converts are reported 
who have never seen a missionary, but who have been taught 
by catechumens. Forty youths are now studying in the 
“Petit Seminaire ” at Chusan, but the call for English-speaking 
priests is loud and strong. Indeed, this little book is published 
as an appeal for such, and all its profits are devoted to train- 
ing “St. Joseph’s young priests” for China, under the auspices 
of the Archconfraternity of St. Joseph, an organization which 
devotes itself to helping the education of apostolic priests for 
foreign missions, 


The half-dozen later issues of Benziger’s Our Boys and Girls’ 
Library consist almost entirely of mild German tales by Canon 
Schmid. While they are prettily bound and can safely be 
guaranteed perfectly innocuous, we doubt whether the average 


American child will read enough of any one of them to receive 
much benefit from their invariably sound moral reflections. 
The Pastime Series, a set of somewhat larger volumes, also con- 
sists entirely of translations from the German. At least that is 
the case with the four volumes upon our desk. We trust the 
translator profits by the series. No one else seems to us likely 
to do so. 

On the other hand, a thoroughly admirable children’s book 
by an American woman comes to us from the same house. 
Her Pickle and Pepper* are almost as delightful as Miss 
Dorsey’s Polly, who certainly takes rank with. Miss Alcott’s 
creation of the same name. We do not quite see why it is 
becoming the fashion to call Miss Dorsey “the Catholic Miss 
Alcott.” The life-likeness of their characters and a certain 
quaint humor about conversations not obviously funny are their 
only points of resemblance. Little Women and Little Men found 
flavor and zest in a homely mode of existence, unpunctuated 
by adventure, which is increasingly foreign to real life among 
American children, except in some very old-fashioned New 
England towns, “Things began to happen to me when I was 
eight, and have never left off since!” we heard a lady say 


* Pickle and Pepper. By Ella Loraine Dorsey. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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recently. “Things happen’ to Miss Dorsey’s little folk. Pickle 
and Pepper do not wander far afield, but they form a surpris- 
ing friendship with a fascinating old “witch,” who turns out 
not to be so very old, after all, and through whom their mother 
becomes suddenly rich—after a manner which is also not un- 
wonted to the eyes of our children in this land of suddenly 
acquired fortunes and lightning-speed bankruptcies. The book 
is true to American life and to American child-nature. Very 
possibly a translation of it might not appeal to anything in the 
experience or fancy of a German child. Why struggle to 
foist it upon one? And why try to lure little New-Yorkers 
and Bostonians to read the estimable productions of the excel- 
lent Canon Schmid ? 


Marion Ames Taggart has struck out in a rather new line 
for a feminine author. The “ Jack Hildreth’’* series bids fair 
to be exciting enough, its local color is fairly true, and the hero 
carefully mentions in one or two places in each volume that 
he is a Catholic. At the same time, we frankly confess that we 
do not like the tone of the volumes, and that we consider the 
effect upon the average boy of reading the account of Old 
Shatterhand’s swim for life and after duel, the murder of Rat- 
tler, and, indeed, all those portions of the book which are in- 
tended to be especially striking, likely to be about as beneficial 
as reading a decently-worded description of a prize-fight. 

If the argument against familiarizing immature minds with 
blood and wounds and suggestions of cruelty, which has forced 
not merely vivisection but dissection out of our grammar grades 
and even out of our high schools, has the slightest validity, it 
certainly makes against stories of this stamp, no matter how 
rigidly their heroes are kept within the fence of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 


The Cathedral Library Association has done a real service 
to religion in bringing out this beautiful volume.t+ The fact of 
its printing being entrusted to the well-known house of Descleée, 
Lefebvre & Co., of Tournai, is sufficient guarantee of accurate 
and elegant typography. In this respect the book is a model. 


There have been many Harmonies of the Gospels prepared and 
published by Protestants, but this is the first one known to us 
in which the Catholic (or rather a Catholic) version of the 


* Winneton, the Apache Knight. The Treasu f Nugget Mountain. By Marion Ames 
Taggart. Benziger Brothers. 
+ Harmony:of the Gospels. By Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S. 
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Scriptures is used. It is to be regretted that the author has 
not told us which of the seven or eight recensions of the 
original so-called Douay text was made use of. The preface 
tells us that the Harmony is “according to the English Douay 
version.” This name is a misnomer, as the Bible was not 
translated into English at Douay, the New Testament was not 
published there. Then there is much confusion in the so-called 
Douay texts. Besides the original Rheims version, two inde- 
pendent translations appeared in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, while in the latter part three more versions, each 
different, were made by Bishop Challoner. Finally, in the be- 
ginning of the present century still another translation was pub- 
lished, at the request and under the approbation of Archbishop 
Troy. It is plain, therefore, that there is no such thing as ¢he 
English Douay version.” 

The great value of this Catholic Harmony of the Gospels 
will be mainly found in its devotional use. If it is good for 
us to study the lives of the saints of the Lord, how much 
better to study the life of Him who was sanctity itself—the 
fount and source of that fair stream of holiness which for 


centuries has made glad the City of God! The Gospels, in 
connected and narrative form like this, will serve as the very 
best and most elevating spiritual reading. We commend this 
book to the daily use and prayerful study of every Christian. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the learned collator of this 
Harmony of the Gospels, and we congratulate the Cathedral 
Library Association and its zealous director upon its publication. 


The Zales of John Oliver Hobbes,* gathered into one massive 
volume, are hardly likely, we think, to be extremely popular. 
Published as they were originally, they created a certain furore 
among the clientage of Mudie’s. Each tale was issued as the 
thin paper parallelogram with which you supply yourself from 
an English railway bookstall before a tedious journey and which 
you can throw out of the carriage window without extravagance 
when read. The wonder is that the writer of these crude, 
brilliant, neurotic sketches has ever proved capable of the sus- 
tained effort, the careful delineation of character, the painstaking 
philosophy of A School for Saints. The reading public has 
great cause to congratulate itself on the clarification apparently 
Wrought out in her really great intellect through the illumina- 
tion of conversion. 


he Tales of John Oliver Hobbes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co, 
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Lelia Hardin Bugg’s new volume of short stories* is fairly 
entertaining. Miss Bugg is not often dull. On the other hand, 
it is a question whether one is justified in spending one’s time 
in the society ef such people as live at the Windsor Hotel, 
Ovington, or frequent the Pension Roget. Undoubtedly it is 
often our duty, in real life, to live with and to show kindly 
cordiality to tawdry, vulgar people of low mental tone and 
with no aspirations. But why should we pass our hours of 
recreation in their society? The frankly disreputable “ Major” 
has a charming spirit under his unconventionality. The Bohe- 
mianism of Westgate’s Past is healthful enough. But not even 
constant reminders of “the correct thing’’ reconcile us to the 
personalia of the other stories of this collection! 


The publication of a beautiful Souvenir of the late Silver 
Jubilee celebration of his Grace the Archbishop of New York 
comes as a fitting refrain, as it were, of that magnificent event. 
Cathedral Bells+ is as beautiful a bit of artistic printing as ever 
left the press, and the highly wrought art of modern photo. 
engraving has. been executed on its pages with surpassing 
taste. Author, illustrator, and engraver must have entered into 
a happy league of friendship and mutual harmony before they 
began the task of creating this beautiful souvenir of a beautiful 
event, so perfectly is the art of each blended together in its 
pages. There is but one flaw—a serious one in consideration 
of how long such a book is generally preserved—the cover is 
not worthy of the book. No expense seems to have been 
spared in the rest of the workmanship, and it is rather inex- 
plicable why so important a feature should have been slighted. 


Fabiola’s Sisters t is the somewhat curious title chosen by the 
“adapter” of a story based on the Carthaginian martyrdoms 
of the third century. It is not in any sense a sequel to Fadvola, 
but a sort of imaginative expansion of the Acts of St. Perpetua. 
One of the earliést chapters is almost the best—that in which 
the stern Tertullian seeks an interview with the young wife and 
matron whose martyrdom was to lift her name to a place in 
the canon of the Mass, to warn her that he feared lest she 
peril her soul through worldly conformity born, not of fear 


but of love for her husband. 
New York : 


* The Prodigal’s Daughter and Other Stories. By Lelia Hardin Bugg. 


Benziger Brothers. 
+ Cathedral Bells. A Souvenir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. By Rev. John Talbot Smith. 

Illustrated by Walter Russell. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

t Fabiola's Sisters. Adapted by A. M. Clarke. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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On that interview and the after one, in which Vivia Perpetua 
tearfully asks the prayers of her slave woman that she may be 
strong to follow teaching so difficult of comprehension by “ an 
ignorant catechumen,” is based, in the tale, the strong and deep 
experience which blossomed into undying beauty in the arena. 
“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith” 
—and the faith whose light is not brilliant enough to pale the 
pleasures of the world is certainly not strong enough to nullify 
its pains. 


The long-delayed life of Very Rev. Father Dominic,* the 
Italian Passionist who yearned from his postulant days, when “a 
map would be a conundrum to him and history an enigma,” for 
the conversion of England, and to whom came, late in his 
hard-working life, the blessedness of receiving Newman and his 
earliest companions into the church, is before the public at last. 
We shall give an extended review of it next month. 


There has come to our table, too, a noted book on Mexico 
by Lummis, called The Awakening of a Nation.t We shall re- 
serve our lengthy criticism for publication next month. 


> 
> ae 





THE MISTAKES OF INGERSOLL.+ 

The Mistakes of Ingersoll is an unpretentious book of real 
merit. It consists of fifteen lectures which, though not origin- 
ally intended for publication, are worth preservation in book 
form. The lectures deal with civil liberty, the inspiration of 
the Bible, the Book of Genesis, and the account of the crea- 
tion, miracles, the relation of religion to the progress of man- 
kind, and other topics of a miscellaneous character naturally 
suggested by the calumnies of Ingersoll. The book is not sys- 
tematic, and its merit is not in the newness of its matter so 
much as in the manner in which the subjects are treated. The 
secret of the temporary and apparent power of the popular in- 
fidel of every age is his total lack of a sense of reverence. An 
obtuseness of soul with a voluble tongue enables him to obtain 
favor with kindred spirits, who have lost the power or are incapa- 
ble of appreciating and estimating that which is above the 
grosser powers of sense, and all that is highest and noblest in 
/ Very Rev, Father Dominic of the Mother of God, Passionist. By Rev. Pius 


Dev issionist. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
lwakening of a Nation. Mexico of To-day. By Charles F. Lummis, New York: 


Uistakes of Ingersoll. By Rev. Thomas McGrady, of Bellevue, Ky. Cincinnati : 


nnings, 
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human life. The irreverent of every age must have a spokes- 
man, and it happens that in our country Colonel Ingersoll is 
the popular infidel of the generation. Father Lambert has 
shown that sarcasm and ridicule are weapons that may be as 
effective in the cause of truth as against it, and no one who 
possesses any sense of humor and reads his books will take 
Ingersoll seriously. The writer of The Mistakes of Ingersoll 
approaches his subject from a different stand-point. It may be 
asked, Is Ingersoll worth a book? He is not a man who takes 
rank among the literary or scientific men of the day. His 
ability is that of a special pleader, an ability which too often 
serves to pervert the cause of justice and truth. Is it not, 
then, conferring an importance on him which is not founded in 
any title of native worth, to make him the subject of a digni- 
fied and temperate discussion? The present book, however, 
deals with the subject somewhat impersonally, and Ingersoll’s 
Mistakes afford him the occasion for the exposition of errors 
and the refutation of calumnies that pass current in our day 
and merely happen to be clothed in living language by Inger- 
soll. But when he devotes special attention to the colonel the 
exposure of his inconsistencies is neatly done. An _ instance 
may be cited: 

“ He (Ingersoll) says: ‘Compare George Eliot with Queen 
Victoria. The queen is clothed in garments given to her by 
blind fortune and unreasoning chance, while George Eliot wears 
robes of glory woven in the looms of her own genius.’ In this 
comparison the agnostic shows what little respect he has for 
purity, maternity, and noble womanhood. We _ know that 
George Eliot has a brilliant mind; but does that cover her 
illicit liaison with Lewes? Is not a pure mother, who has 
reared twelve children and adorned her home with all the vir- 
tues of wife and parent, a more worthy example for imitation 
than the literary concubine? After all, it seems that Mr. 
Ingersoll does not value female honor very highly” (p. 254). 

The writer’s grasp of the principles of philosophy and his 
command over facts enable him to present strong arguments. 
The flowers of rhetoric are distributed in too great a profu- 
sion, and one might fancy that there is in places an ironical 
imitation of the colonel’s style. 

The very worst part of the book is the preface. Its mock 


modesty is unworthy of the author. 





























THERE are 1,452 Catholic young men in but 

six per cent. of the non-Catholic colleges of the 

see country, according to the recent investigations of 

Professor Austin O’Malley. During the season of commence- 

ments this matter ought to command our most earnest atten- 

tion. The article on “Collegiate Education” printed in this 

number ought to be read carefully by every one who has the 
interest of Catholic education at heart. 


ie 
> 


When, in the fall of 1895, Mrs. B. Ellen Burke began the 
Institute work for the teachers in our Catholic schools, the 
warmest friends of the cause did not anticipate its rapid 
development in such a few years. We were not aware of the 
number of women who were working in our parochial schools 
and academies. We did not know that we had such a strong 
body of trained teachers until they began to assemble in the 
Institutes and to compare methods of teaching. 





ies in . 

The education of the children demands our deepest thoughts 
and strongest efforts. The work of leading, guiding, and foster- 
ing their intellectual and spiritual life is the great work of the 
world. We cannot do too much to aid the teachers of our 
children. The “Institute” has proven to be one of the im- 
portant ways of aiding our teachers. Its growth since 1895 
has been marvellous. It is the duty of every one interested in 
the Christian education of children to aid the Institute move- 
ment, the Summer-School work, and all legitimate ways of 
advancing the cause of education. 


— 
> 





Already arrangements have been made by Mrs. Burke to 
hold Institutes during the months of July and August in New 
York, St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, Providence, Springfield, 
Mass., Springfield, IIL, Fitchburg, Mass., Pittsburg, Scranton, 
La Crosse, and several other places. The Institute force con- 
sists of trained teachers, specialists in the subjects assigned to 
them, and they are selected from all parts of the country, thus 
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bringing to the Institutes the fruit of the experience of many 
minds working under various conditions. 
Airs Seer Nee aes, 

Now that war is on, even if the end is not yet, still 
many are asking what policies are to be pursued when the 
battle-flags are furled. A danger may arise from our racial 
thirst for globe conquest. The dominant Anglo-Saxon trait is 
the acquiring of new territory, and the principal race-tendency 
is to expansion. English is fast becoming the language of one- 
fourth of the land of this earth of ours, and the destinies of 
four hundred million of people are wrapped up in its ideas. 
Among Americans this hunger for possession has lain dormant 
for near half a century, but, like the tiger’s thirst for blood, the 
possession of the Philippines has awakened it again. The pas- 
sion for conquest and dominion will not be satiated without 
the possession of some territory as the outcome of the war. 

pbnnspubiens : 

If not the Philippines, the Hawaiian group anyway. In the 
carving up of China, the Pacific Ocean will be the theatre of 
intense naval activity in the years to come. Russia has six 
hundred miles of littoral. England’s shortest route to the East 
is through Pacific waters. Germany has her possessions there. 
Japan, as a naval power, is not to be put aside. America must 
have a coaling station, a harbor of defence, and a store-house 
of ammunition in the midst of these activities. To secure it 


the American flag must wave over Honolulu. 
— eo —— —— 


The possession of the Sandwich Islands means the cutting 
through of the Nicaragua Canal. It has not yet occurred to 
some of the dwellers on our Eastern shore that there is a 
Pacific Ocean side to these United States; and easy access to 
the waters of the Pacific is a very desirable thing, else we 
must sustain two navies at twice the expense. 

nib ibecinlliannaiihis 

The Italian imbroglio has become very much of a reality. In 
one city it is said, on the best authority, that there has been 
three times the destruction of life there was at Manila. The tem- 
per of these bread riots savors very much of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is passing strange that 1798 should be duplicated in 1848 
and again in 1898, exactly fifty years later. It would appear 
from this that there was not a little wisdom in the old theocracy 
of the Jews, by which the divine law established a legitimate 
outlet for these pent-up fires every fifty years. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS ON FATHER HECKER. 


The Life of Father Hecker, by Rev. Walter Elliott, done into French by 
Comte de Chabrol, has had a remarkable influence on the Catholic intellectual 
ife in France. Such has been the interest awakened by the spiritual life of an 
American ecclesiastic that the demand has sent the book into five editions. As 
1 preface to the fifth French edition the following letter of Cardinal Gibbons 


is published : 


UNE LETTRE DU CARDINAL GIBBONS 
SUR LE PERE HECKER. 

On ne lira pas sans intérét la lettre que S. E. le cardinal Gibbons vient 
d’adresser au P, Elliott sur la personne et sur les ceuvres du Pére Hecker. Le P. 
Elliott est l’auteur de la Vze anglaise, dont la traduction en frangais a fait une si 
grande impression dans le monde religieux.* Li’illustre archevéque de Balti- 
more y exprime son opinion avec la vigueur et la netteté qui lui sont habituelles. 

CATHEDRALE DE BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 14 avril 1898. 
MON CHER PERE ELLIOTT: 

C’est une satisfaction pour moi de consigner pour la faire connaitre mon ap- 
préciation sur le Pére Hecker. 

Le Pére Hecker a été incontestablement un instrument de la Providence pour 
la diffusion de la foi catholique dans notre pays. II a fait un bien immense en 
rapprochant de nous les non-catholiques, en diminuant les préjugés, en gagnant 
4 notre sainte religion l'attention bienveillante du public, sans parler de la multi- 
tude de ceux qui, directement ou indirectement, lui sont redevables de leur conver- 
sion. Son esprit a été celui d’un enfant soumis de la Sainte Eglise, un esprit 
Catholique sans restriction et dans toute la plénitude du sens que ce mot com- 
porte; sa vie a été ornée de tous les fruits de la piété personnelle. II était,en par- 
ticulier, animé pour les Ames d’un zéle vraiment apostolique, hardi et toutefois 
prudent, de nature a attirer les protestants sans rien sacrifier de l’orthodoxie. 

La divine Providence lui a associé une communauté d’hommes pénétrés d’un 
esprit aussi généreux que le sien. 

La congrégation des Paulistes continue l’ceuvre 4 laquelle il a consacré sa 
vie, la conquéte des Ames 4 la foi catholique, et avec la bénédiction de Dieu, ils 
ont merveilleusement réussi. La grande mission qu’ils viennent de précher dans 
leur église de New-York City en a encore donné la preuve et par le trés grand 
nombre de pécheurs qu’ils ont amenés au repentir et par la foule d’infidéles et de 
protestants qu’ils ont convertis, instruits et baptisés. Ils ont en outre préché de 
n euses missions 4 l’usage exclusif des non-catholiques, et cela dans toutes 
les parties des Etats-Unis. Souvent leurs auditoires étaient presque entiére- 

PERE HECKER, fondateur des Paulistes américains (1819-1888) d’aprés sa V7e en an- 
rle P, Elliott, de la méme Compagnie, avec une introduction de Mgr. Ireland et une 
ie l'abbé Félix Klein. Librairie Victor Lecoffre. Un vol. in-12, 3 50. 
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ment composés de protestants. Ils ont de plus donné une puissante extension A 
la propagande des écrits catholiques instituée par le Pére Hecker. Les Paul- 
istes se sont montrés a la hauteur de grandes entreprises apostoliques. 

Ils ont aussi organisé dans le clergé diocésain en diverses parties des Etats- 
Unis l’ceuvre des conversions. A cette ceuvre, comme a toutes leurs autres en- 
treprises, ils apportent—nous n’avons pas besoin de le dire—un respect et une 
obéissance sans réserve a l’égard de l’autorité ecclésiastique. 

J’apprends avec plaisir que la carriére apostolique du Pére Hecker est appré- 
ciée chaque jour de plus en plus en Europe depuis qu’on y a publié et répandu sa 
vie et ses écrits. 

En vous souhaitant les saintes joies du temps de Paques, 

Je suis votre tout dévoué, 
J. CARDINAL GIBBONS, 


The following is a translation of the Cardinal's letter: 

CATHEDRAL, BALTIMORE, April 14, 1898. 

MY DEAR FATHER ELLIOTT: It gives me pleasure to place on record my 
appreciation of Father Hecker. He was undoubtedly a providential agent for 
the spread of the Catholic faith in our country, and did immense good by draw- 
ing non-Catholics nearer to us, allaying prejudice, obtaining a fair hearing for our 
holy religion, besides directly and indirectly making a multitude of converts. His 
spirit was that of a faithful child of Holy Church, every way Catholic in the full- 
est meaning of the term, and his life adorned with the fruits of personal piety ; 
but especially he was inspired with a zeal for souls of the true apostolic order, 
aggressive and yet prudent, attracting Protestants and yet entirely orthodox, 
Divine Providence associated with him a body of men animated by the same 
noble spirit. 

The Paulist Community continues the work to which he devoted his life, the 
winning of souls to the Catholic faith, and God has blessed them with wonderful 
success. The great mission recently held in the Paulist Church, New York City, 
is an evidence of this, both in the vast numbers of sinners brought to repentance 
and in the numerous converts from infidelity and Protestantism instructed and 
baptized. 

They have also preached many missions, addressed to non-Catholics ex- 
clusively, and in every part of America, nearly their entire audiences often being 
Protestants; and they have greatly enlarged Father Hecker’s propaganda of 
Catholic literature. The Paulists have shown themselves capable of great apos- 
tolic enterprises. 

They have also organized the work of making converts among the diocesan 
clergy in various sections of the country, and this and all their undertakings, 
needless to say, are carried on in entire respect and obedience to ecclesiastical 
authority. 

I am pleased ‘to learn that Father Hecker’s apostolic career is every day 


more and more appreciated in Europe by the publication and circulation of his 


life and writings. 
Wishing you the holy joys of the Easter season, 
I am sincerely yours, : 
(Signed) J. CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
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N arecent address to the Armagh Catholic Literary Society Cardinal Logue 
| said that one of the truths to be proclaimed from the house-tops at the 
present day, and especially to young people, is the necessity of selection of that 
pon which their mind is occupied. There is a class of reading which has been 


brought within reach of every one at present—a class of enervating reading that 


renders man unfit for any useful purpose. Not only does it render him unfit for 
the supernatural objects which we should have chiefly in view, but for any natural 
purpose ; it makes a man lazy and inclined to rest upon the mere gratification of 
the moment, without seeking, as reason directs us to seek, some higher object. 
That is one of the effects which we have from novel-reading. In speaking of 
novel-reading I do not mean to condemn all novels—some of them are instruc- 
tive and some of them amusing, and the mind requires recreation as well as the 
body; but I mean the novels that are mere trash, and which do not contain one 
sound, solid idea from the first page to the last. There are books that are worse 
still—books that go directly in opposition to every Christian truth and to every 
Christian sentiment, and those books are spread broadcast at the present day, 
and the worst feature connected with them is that they are insidious, and they 
are put forward in a harmless way as if they were not intended to do mischief. 
Then there are books that there is no necessity of warning any Christian against. 
They bear their own condemnation, and any person who takes up an irreligious 
book or an immoral book is simply committing a crime; and still it is necessary to 
ye on our guard, not only to avoid that which is openly bad, but those things that 
have the poison concealed, and sometimes very skilfully concealed. 


* * * 


Mrs. Cora Semmes Ives has dedicated to her grandchildren a fairy story 
and some nursery rhymes in a handsome volume, entitled Zhe Princess of the 
Moon (William H, Young Co., 31 Barclay Street, New York City). Though 
making the claim that she belongs to a past generation when childhood was pre- 
served from influences that might force development, or unduly excite the ner- 
vous system, she is much interested in the work proposed for the Columbian 
Xeading Union. The following letter indicates that she can discuss questions 
whi re not obsolete and demand attention from up-to-date thinkers: 


surveying the field of literature of to-day, I see much that is admirable 
ildren’s corners of our magazines and journals; also in the list of books 
| for the young by the Columbian Reading Union, especially for those 
the years of twelve. The works by the eminent authors cannot fail to 
for all their intellectual wants, but the chief objection to those desirable 
the high price charged, which would prevent their use in any homes but 
the wealthy classes. There are many little ones who do not have access 
iding unions and clubs, where such reading is provided, and others again 
ead and yet are too young to be admitted as members. For the want 
stories they read the sensational events recorded in the daily papers, 
zreedily to the discussions of such by their unthinking parents. Thus 
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the youthful burglars, highwaymen, train-wreckers, and even murderers, become 
their favorite heroes and heroines. 

There seems to my mind to be a dearth of good, amusing cheap literature te 
counteract these evil influences, especially of the novel class. Do not imagine 
that Catholic children are entirely protected from these dangers, much as is ac- 
complished by our parochial and Sunday-schools. Unfortunately the home in- 
fluence fails to keep alive the good seed planted by the church, in many even of 
the wealthiest families. I have known of cases, and one especially I can now 
recall, whose extreme methods to protect the child caused the very evil which it 
was desired to avert. The parents of this youth of thirteen years so surrounded 
him with pious reading that they fancied their boy would be saved from all temp- 
tations. But children love the marvellous, and he was no exception to the rule, 
and on visits to his little friends he would fill his pockets with dime novels, as it 
was his only chance for reading anything amusing. Then again, at the schools 
their heads are crammed with the ever-lengthening histories, geographies, 
sciences, and innumerable other branches of learning, until many of the indus- 
trious and ambitious, who should be our future statesmen and heroes, become 
intellectual monstrosities, and in some instances insane. These youthful Glad- 
stonians should be encouraged to emulate the example of the venerable states- 
man, who it is known frequently rested his brain with good light literature. 

We hear of a lawyer being admitted to the bar of a Western city at the age 
of five, and that the wonderful prophesies of a girl of three is attracting the at- 
tention of admiring crowds in another. The suicidal mania in children has re- 
cently made its appearance, an alarming symptom indeed, which should cause 
those in responsible positions to reflect upon the importance of preserving the 
childhood of these little ones, who are to be the future moulders of the destiny of 
our country. 

Old-fashioned parents used to consider it a duty to see to the proper amuse- 
ment and recreation of their children. Among the brightest memories of my 
happy (Catholic) home were the occasions when my father granted his little ones 
the privilege to listen to his relation of allegories, or other stories. Many a fault 
to be corrected among his auditors was reached in this pleasant manner, and ele- 
vating and ennobling sentiments excited for future emulation. 

The Sunday and holiday stories of the Bible and the saints from our mother 
were made the more attractive by the varied relations of our father, and all these 
hallowed memories made a lasting impression, to which their children love in 
their old age to refer. 

A variety of food is as necessary to the mind as it is to the body, and the 
imaginations of youth need catering to as well as their hearts. Nature, botany, 
poetry furnish inexhaustible material for children’s fictions, and a child thus care- 
fully provided for, when it reaches the age of reason rarely cares to peruse the 
emanations of coarse, vulgar, irreligious minds. But how counteract the bad in- 
fluences of the works flooding the country, for the destruction of children’s souls ? 

The remedy I should suggest would be to provide them with amusing cheap 
literature, given, where it cannot be purchased, by our philanthropists—pretty 
much as the Paulist Fathers gratuitously distribute their wonderful tracts. 
Prizes might be offered for amusing children’s stories, and the material thus ac- 
quired be published, and inexpensively bound, to distribute in the homes of the 
poor during holidays, at Christmas and Easter. 

God grant that the pernicious literature of the present day may be banished 
from American homes, the humblest as well as the highest! In the glorious 
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vineyard of the church none are more capable of inaugurating such a campaign, 
in a striking and effective manner, that will win all good people, of every creed, 
to the fight, than the followers of St. Paul and the beloved and lamented Father 
Hecker. Those who are especially devoted to the spiritual and mental interests 
of our children, and who have achieved such wonderful success for their welfare, 
cannot fail to suppress, if not eradicate, the evils indicated. 


* * * 


A library of choice literature is most desirable as an adjunct to the school. 
Children properly taught soon come to feel a hunger for reading. If good litera- 
ture is offered them they will use it, and thereby acquire a taste for good books. 
If left to themselves, young persons are liable to fall into the habit of perusing 
vicious novels and other printed trash. 

Every school should have a library of carefully selected works to circulate 
among the homes of the pupils. The beneficial influence of such a library, not 
only upon the school children but also indirectly upon the community, cannot be 
overestimated. 

The Rand-McNally School Library has a collection of standard works. 
The volumes are well printed, on good paper, are tastefully and substantially 
bound, and are sold at the moderate price of sixty cents. 

Mr. Charles Wildermann (11 Barclay Street, New York City) has issued a 
circular in which the statement that Catholic books are kept at a high price be- 
cause the sale is too small to warrant a large edition is declared to be a con- 
fusion of cause and effect. Would not more Catholic books be bought if they 
were cheap enough? He has ventured to make the experiment of a half-dime 
library of choice stories, with an attractive cover, good paper, and excellent type. 
The promise is given that ten new volumes will be added each year, if the results 
prove satisfactory by large sales. A list of the first series is here given : 


Muggins. Fourth of Fuly. Two stories by Walter Lecky. 

Carlo’s Revenge, and other Tales, by Mrs. James Sadlier. 

Bertie and Sophy, by Rev. Francis Finn, S.J. Who was Duncan Hale? by 
a Priest of the Jesuit Order. Mews of the Nowell, by David Bearne. 

The Sentinel of Metz. Little Lord Montague. Truth ina Fairy Nutshell, 
Three short stories by Mary Catherine Crowley. 

The Heart of Clotilde, by Maurice Francis Egan. 

The Doctor’s Victory, by L. W. Reilly. 

Ropes of Sand. His Day of Vengeance. Two stories by Emma C. Street. 

Carmelita, by Anna T. Sadlier. 

lhe Best Inheritance, and other Stories, by Christoph von Schmid. 

Llind Rosa, The Conscript. Two stories by Hendrik Conscience. 

The Sisters of Mercy, Mt. St. Mary’s, Manchester, N. H., have published 
some premium books and dramas to advance the work of providing good reading 
for the young, 

* * * 


The managers of the San Francisco Free Library have decided to opentothe 
public direct access to about 10,000 volumes. The general reader is not always 


desirous of some particular book; people of literary tastes like to look over 


Volume after volume before settling down to read or study. In fact, when look- 
ing for some especial subject the average man and woman does not always know 
what work treats it in the way that best suits the object engaged upon at the time, 
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and accordingly the freedom to wander at will over so. large an array of books 
and examine them before selecting is a privilege of no mean value. 

The gratification over the decision of the managers is increased by the fact 
that it has been well deserved by the habitual patrons and beneficiaries of the 
library. Experience has shown that the reading public of the city can be trusted 
with the books. Something more than two years ago a test was made by placing 
upward of 5,000 juvenile books in a position where children could look over them 
and make selections direct from the shelves. During twenty-one months of this 
time there were circulated 118,000 juvenile books, and of that large number only 
thirty-six volumes were lost. 

Other tests were made in opening the shelves in the branch libraries to the 
public, as well as those of the reference and periodical rooms in the general 
library, and here again experience has shown that no loss follows this privilege 
granted to the public. The class of people who make use of the library are evi- 
dently neither destructive to books nor dishonest, and fully deserve the larger 
and freer use of the rich stores of literature and learning which the new rule 
will open to them. Every movement which leads to an enlarged use of public 
libraries is not only beneficial, but is a step in the direction of giving to the peo- 
ple that which belongs to them. They pay for the support of the libraries by 
taxation, and have a right to as free use of them as is compatible with the safe- 
keeping of the books. 

The annual reports of the Providence Public Library, Mr. William E. Fos- 
ter, Librarian, show that the trustees are willing to co-operate with the schools in 
devising plans for providing under safe limitations reading for children. 

The students of Brown University also form a part of the library’s constitu- 
ency. The librarian’s interest, however, does more than take note of groups or 
classes of readers. He is more concerned with the needs of individual readers; 
he studies units more than unanalyzed masses. He is interested in discovering 
what individual book will best fit the needs of an individual reader. And con- 
versely, as such individual book comes into his collection, he makes it a matter 
of concern to see that it reaches the hands of the individual reader, in some cases 
also classes of readers, to whom it will be of the most direct service. To be 
sure, the more general methods of the library, its general catalogue, its general 
plan of administration, its general choice of books, will go far towards covering 
a certain percentage of wants to be met by the library. Nearly every librarian 
can testify, however, that the best and most fruitful instances of service rendered 
by the library are not met haphazard; they come about through well-directed 
care, exercised in definite directions, with specific ends in view. They involve 
some use of the mails, a considerable amount of personal consultation and con- 
versation, and the trained habit of mentally pigeonholing the tastes and require- 
ments of various individual readers, as well as of the contents and speeial range 


of individual books. 








